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Mr. d 
I was t at the ization of the 
tendefing the commis- 
siong-to the clerks, I presented them for keeping 
fo 4 gentleman named Mr. Nixon. I introda 
him to Dr. Mason, and then went into the house. | 
found the ‘house previously occupied, very densely, 
gt the eouth end, a large proportion of the. gentle- 
_men in that part of it being of the Old-school party. 
The sermon was preached ag usual, and at its close 
- the Moderator, Dr. Elliott, announced that afler 
prayer be would proceedto constitute the Assembly. 
prayer he took his place below, 
-in. front of the it, 
‘close of which br. Patton rose, saying that he held 
ip his hand certain resolutions which he wished to 
offer. Dr. Elliott said, that- was not the time to 
hear them ; that the next business was the forma- 
tion of the roll, or eomething to that effect. Dr. 
Patton replied that his resolutions had regard to 
‘that very subject. Dr. Elliott stated, that they 
could not be received, as the roll was the next 
thing in the order of business; and I think men- 
tioned, that the clerks were ready to make their re- 
‘port. Dr. Patton informed him, that he had the 
‘floor before the clerks. ‘The Moderator told him 
‘he was out of order. Dr. Patton appealed from his 
decision, aad his appeal was seconded, to the best 
_of my recollection. The Moderator refused to put 
the appeal to the house, saying to Dr. Patton that 
he was, out of order. Dr. Patton then took his 
geat, and the clerks made their report. As soon as 
‘they had reported, the Moderator said, if there 
“were any more commissions, then was the time to 
have them presented. Dr. Erskine Mason then 
-grose, and addressed the Moderator, saying that he 
‘eld in his band the Commissions of certain Com- 
‘missioners from the Presbyteries within the bounds 
of the Synods of Utica, Geneva, Genessee, and 
Weatern Reserve, which had been refused by the 
clerks; that he now tendered them, (holding them 
up to view,) for the purpose of completing the roll. 
e Moderator inquired of him if those Pres- 
“byteries were within these four Synods. He 
‘aneWered they were. The Moderator replied that 
‘they could not be received, or in words to that ef- 
‘fect. Dr. Mason then appealed from the decision 
“of the Moderator to the house, and his appeal was 
seconded. ‘The Moderator refused to put the ap- 
peal, declaring him out of ordér. I then rose, 
and me 
ad had been tendered to the clerks, and had been 
‘~yefused; and I now demanded: my seat, and that 
my name should be enrolled among the members. 
The Moderator asked what’ Presbytery I repre- 
sented. 1 replied the Presbytery of Geneva. The 
‘Moderator asked if that Presbytery belonged to the 
Synod of Geneva. I replied, that it was within the 
bounds of the Synod of Geneva. He then said, 
«We do not know you.” Mr. Cleveland of De- 
troit then rose, and said, in substance, that we had 
been advised, that a constitutional Assembly must 
be organized at that time and place, by the admis- 
‘sion of all to their seats, and as it was evident that 
“this could not be done under eines Sans, of as it 
was impossible to go on, and constitute or organize 
the them, he moved that Dr. Be- 
‘man take the chair, which motion was seconded, 
and put by Mr. Cleveland. Dr. Beman rose im- 
‘mediately after the question had been put and car- 
‘ried, by what I should think a nearly unanimous 
vote. He was sitting near the front of the slip. 
A motion was then made and seconded, and ong 
by Dr. Beman, that Dr. Erskine Mason, and Mr. 
Gilbert be clerks, and Dr. Beman then called for 
nominations for a Moderator of the Assembly. 
Whereupon Dr. Fisher was nominated, and the 
nomination being seconded, and none other made, 
‘the question was put viva voce, by calling the ayes 
and noes. . Beman then announced to Dr. 
Fisher, that he was regularly constituted Modera- 
tor of the General Assembly, and should be govern- 
“ed by the rules of that body thereafter to be made. 
The Rev. Dr. Mason was then nominated as Stat 
Clerk, and Mr. Gilbert as Permanent Clerk, and 
‘the question was put by Dr. Fisher and carried. 
Some paper was ihe read, or referred to, the pur- 
‘port of which I did not understand, and on the back 
‘of this, a motion was made to adjourn to the first 
Presbyterian Church. The paper was on the sub- 
fect of the occupation of the house. I cannot state 
whom it was read, but to the best of my recol- 
“‘Jection, it was by Dr. Beman. The body then re- 
tired to the lecture-room of the First Presbyterian 
Charch, the Moderator announcing that if there 
“were any other Commissions, which had not yet 
been presented, they would be received there. 
After getting to the lecture-room of the First 
Church, the business went on as usual. 

The motions in the Seventh church, were, I 
‘think, all made in an audible voice, and all second- 
‘ed; and the question on each was put by the chair. 

An opportunity was given to vote in the negative, 
it being, to the best of my recollection, in each in- 
stance put, and a competent time being given to 
vote. far as I could perceive the business had 
the attention of the whole house. The house was 
very still, especially at the time when | was on 
the floor. Every member had an opportunity of 
voting on these resolutions. There was a call to 
order, by the Moderator, of Dr. Patton, who, when 
Jast called to order, took his seat. There were, if 
I recollect, some cries of order when he and: Dr. 
‘Mason were on the floor. There was no interrup- 
tion when I had the floor, but more when Mr. 
Cleaveland was on it, from Dr. Elliott and those 
sitting in that portion of the house. The noise 
‘and interruption came from the part of the house 
which was filled when we went in, by those who 
acted on the Old-school side. I cannot say that 
they were all Old-school men, but many I knew to 
‘be so. I did not enter the house till eleven o'clock ; 
then it was occupied by a dense mass of men, 
nearly one third of the way from the pulpit. There 
was & universal rumour, that a meeting for consul- 
tation had been held in the church previously to 
this time. I have been a commissioner since the 
car 1817, aboutjevery four years. I have, never 
seen such a collection of persons at that 

hour. -I entered the house previously to the com- 
mencement of the preparatory exercises. The 
members did not change their places afterwards. 
The Assembly is always opened with a sermon by 
the old Moderator, who presides until a new Mod- 
erator ie chosen. The practice, to the best of my 
‘recollection, formerly was, to read the commissions 
before ‘all the members. The late practice, for 
convenience, has been, to commit them to the 
Stated end Permanent Clerks. My recollection is 
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and made a prayer, at the 


ntioned to the Moderator, that my commis- 


same committee to be reported upon. I believe the 
common practice was, to defer acting on these 
doubtful commissions, until after the Moderator 
-was choyeh. Those members about whom there 
wen no dispute were permitted to vote for Modera- 

r. 
came so large that reading the commissions, in ezx- 
tenso, consumed a great time, this was dispensed 
with, and the names merely of each commissioner, 
and of the Presbytery from which he came, were 
announced. 
‘was called in question, it was always laid aside for 
subsequent consideration. This continued the 
practice, until thirteen years ago, when the cus- 
tom arose of referring all the commiasions to the 
clerks, in order to facilitate business; and they 
having previously examined them, reported the 
roll to the house. The Constitution says nothing 
on the subject. Business progressed in this why 


excitement came. ‘Then the plan was found to 
operate unfavourably, and a desire was manifested 
to revert to the old custom, especially when, 
ia 1837, pledges were exacted from the clerks. 
It was my intention, last spring, to move the As- 
sembly to return to the old order, as less objection- 
able, and less liable to abuse. 

I was a member of the Assembly of 1835, which 
met in Pittsburgh. It was a pretty tedious pro- 
cesg to get into our gear on that occasion, and [| 
believe near two days were spent before the choice 
ofa Moderator. The Moderator of the last year 
was not present. The constitution says that the 
last Moderator present shall preside until a new 
one shall be chosen. The Moderator had written 
to Dr. Miller, requesting him to preach the ser- 
mon, and preside in his place. ‘After the sermon, 
there was an objection to Dr. Miller’s taking the 
chair,and Dr. Beman presided a considerable time; 
but an objection being again made, the office de- 
volved on Dr. William A. McDowell, I believe by 
a vote of the house, but Iam not certain whether 
by a vote, or by consent. Dr. Beman occupied the 
chair some time before his right was called in 
question. I think @ recollect repeated instances, 
in former years, under the previous order, of dis- 
puted rights to seats being determined before the 
choice of a new Moderator. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Hubbell. On the occa- 
sion mentioned, Dr. Beman’s right was disputed 
because he was not the last Moderator present. 
Dr. McDowell, the last one present, was in very 
feeble health, and it was to accommodate his feel- 
ings that Dr. Beman was put into the chair. The 
universal rule is, that the last Moderator present 
is entitled to the chair. I do not know whether 
Dr. Beman put the question on the subject of his 
removal: { think he did, but am not certain. If I 
recollect Dr. Beman took no part in the discussions 
of the house. He left the chair, in obedience to 
its order, as soon as the decision had been made. 

Re-examined by Mr. Randall. I think the ob- 
jection on which the moot point arose was, that Dr. 
McDowell was not a commissioner tothat Assembly. 

By Mr. Ingersoll. It is not necessary to be a 
commissioner to preach the sermon. On this oc- 
casion Dr. Miller preached it, 

Mr. Randall next offered various extracts from 
the minutes. 

Min. 1823, pp. 111, 112, 113.* “ The General As- 
sembly of the Presbyterian Church in the United 
States of America, met, agrecably to appointment, in 
the seventh Presbyterian church in the city of Phila- 


delphia, May 15th, 1823, at 11 o’clock, A. M., and was 
opened by the Rev. Obadiah Jennings, the Moderator 
of the Jast Assembly, witha sermon, &c, - * * 


“ After prayer the commissions were read, and it 
appeared that the following ministers and elders were 
duly appointed, and attended as commissioners to this 
Assembly, viz 

[Here follows the roll of the Assembly] 

“The Rev. John McFarland of the Presbytery of 
Ebenczer, Dr. Cyrus Baldwin, ruling elder from the 
Presbytery of Onondaga, and Mr. Samuel Blood, ru- 
ling elder from the Presbytery of Carlisle, appeared in 
the Assembly without commissions; but sufficient tes- 
limony was given that they had been chosen commis- 
sioners to this Assembly, and they were received as 
members and took their seats accordingly. . 

“The Assembly procceded to elect a Moderator and 
Temporary Clerk; and the Rev. John Chester, D. D. 
was chosen Moderator, and the Rev. Robert Cathcart, 
D. D. was chosen Teinporary Clerk. 

“ Min. 1824, pp. 193—5. Min. 1825, pp. 249—251. 
Min. 1829, pp. 363—6. 

Min. 1831, pp. 155—8. “The General Assembly of 
the Church in the United States of Amer- 
ioa, met, 

“ The Standing Committee of Commissions reported 
that the following persons present have been duly ap- 

inted Commissioners to this General Assembly, viz. 

[Then fullows the roll as before. 


“ The committee further reported four commissions 
from the Presbytery of New Brunswick, two from 
Watertown, one from New Castle, and one from North. 
umberland, as wanting the date of the year of the ap- 
pointment: Also one commission from New Castle, 
and onc from Rochester, as wanting the signature of 
the Moderator; and a commission from Grand River, 
for a member of the Standing Committee, instead of a 
Ruling Elder. The committce also reported, that the 
Rev. John McCrea, of the Presbytery of Cleveland, had 
informed them that he had lost his commission. 

“Mr. Jacob Green, Mr. Patton, and Mr. A. Platt, 
were appointed a committeo of elections, and the intor- 
mal commissions were referred to-them. 

“The Assembly had a recess until four o'clock this 
afternoon. 

“ Thursday, four o'clock P.M. After recess the 
Assembly met. 

“The Committee of elections reported that they had 
received satisfactory evidence of the regular appoint- 
ment as Commissioners of the persons whose commis- 
sions had been referred to them. With respect to the 
ease of the Standing Committee-man from Grand River 
Presbytery, they decline expressing any opinion as to 
the Constitutional question of the right of such toa seat 
inthe Assembly. 

“The Assembly proceeded to consider the case of 
the persons denominated ‘Standing Committee’, in the 
commission : and afier considerable discussion, it was 
resolved that the member be received, and enrolled 
among the list of members. 

* The Assembly proceeded to the election of a Mode- 
rator, when the Rev. Nathan 8.8. Beman, D. D. was 
elected.” 


Minutes 1833, pp. 469—473. 

[The passages here simply referred to are of the 
same nature with those quoted, going to show that 
it is customary, in the Assembly, to try doubtful or 


a new Moderator. ]} 


Court adjourned. 


d | considerable discussion it was r 


When the Assembly, in process of time, be- 


If any commission was doubtful, or 


comfortably and harmoniously, until these times of 


disputed rights of membership before the choice of 


bytery. A member of that Presbytery informed the 
Assembly that Mr. Bissell had not been set apart as an 
‘elder; but that he was appointed as was supposed by 
the Presbytery, in conformity with the conventional 
agreement, between the General Assembly and the 
General Aseociation of Connecticot. After some dis- 
cussion, the:Assembly adjourned till 9 w’clock to-mor- 


“ May * The Assembly resgmed the consi- 
deration of the commission of Mr. Bissell, and af 
ved, that Mr. Bis- 
scll be admitted as a member of the Assembly. 

“The Rev. Thomas McAuley, D. D. was chosen 
Moderator: and the Rev. John Chester, D. D. and the 
Rev. Samuel T. Mills, were chosen temporary clerks. 
Rea? 23. A protest against the admission of Mr. 


1. Because he was neither an ordained minister, nor 
‘aruling elder. 

2. Because he was not even a Committee-man, on 
which ground some might have becn disposed to ad- 
vocate his admission. — | 

3. Because he had not, either from the Constitution 
or from the Conventional Agreement, the shadow of a 


claim toa seat. 


Minutes 1834, pp. 3—7. 

Minutes 1835, pp. 3—7. “ The General Assembly of 
‘the Presbyterian Church met in the First Presbyteri- 
an Church in this city, and the Rev. Dr. Lindsley, the 
Moderator of the last Assembly being absent, was 
opened with a sermon by the Rev. Samuel Miller, 
D. D., at the request of the Rev. Dr. William A. 
McDowell, the last Moderator present. * * * After 
sermon, the Stated Clerk called the house to order, and 
informed them, that the Rev. Dr. Lindsley, the Mode- 
rator of the last Assembly being absent, the duties of 
the chair devolved upon the last Moderator, who is 
present, and has a commission to sit in this Assembly, 
and therefore he moved that the Rev. Nathan S. S. Be- 
man; D. D. be called to the chair. Tiiis motion pre- 
vailed, and Dr. Beman tovk the chair, and constitued 
the Assembly with praycr.” 

[Then follows the report of the clerks upon the 
roll, and their report of irregular commissions. 

“The Assembly had a recess until 3 o’clock this af- 
ternoon. 

“Thureday ofternoon, 3 o'clock. The Assembly met. 
A motion was made to re-consider the vote by which 
Dr. Beman was called to the Chair, on the ground, 
that many persons voted in the apprehension that Dr. 
Wm. A. McDowell, the Moderator immediatcly pre- 
ceding Dr. Lindsley, wes not in the house: and that 
many others believed the rule of the house required 
the constituting Moderator to be in commission, which 
Dr. McDowell was not. This motion after considera- 
ble discussion, was adopted unanimously. 

“ After some further remarks, it was agreed that the 
original motion of the Stated Clerk should be again 
submitted to the house, and the vote be taken by him. 
Whereupon Dr. Ely put the question : 

“* All who are in favour of sustaining the resolution 
passed in the morning, by which Dr. Beman was call- 
ed tu the chair, will siffnify it by saying Aye.’ 

“ This motion was lost. 

“It was then moved that the Rev. Wm. A. McDow- 
ell, D. D., being the last Moderator present, be request- 
ed to take the chair. ‘This motion prevailed, and Dr. 
McDowell took the Chair accordingly.” 

Then followed the appointment of a Committee 
of Ejections, and their report, which was accepted ; 
and after this the Assembly proceeded to the choice 
of a Moderator and Temporary Clerk. ] 

Minutes 1836, pp. 235-9. Minutes 1837, pp. 
411-15. 

[The minutes referred to, go to establish thie 
same point :—the practice of deciding in regard to 
disputed seats, before the choice of a Moderator. ] 

. Robert Cathcart—sworn. I have been a 
minister of the Presbyterian Church in the United 
States near forty-seven years. 1 cannot tell exact- 
ly the number of years | have attended the meet- 
ings of the General Assembly, but may safely say 
that, as ape or member, | have attended forty 
years, From thirty to forty times I have been a 
commissioner. 1 occupied the place of Clerk of 
the Assembly, from fifteen to twenty years. At 
that time there were no such officers as Permanent 
and Stated Clerks. Our constitution recognizes 
no such officers. All that it recognizes is a clerk 
of the Assembly, andshis duties are very simple. 
Atan early period, either the clerk of the last 
Assembly, or one nominated for the occasion, sat 
down, and served until the Assembly was constitu- 
ted. All the commissions were brought forward 
and put upon the table, and the clerk read them 
at full length. After some years, when the num- 
ber of commissioners had increased, this method was 
found inconvenient, and then it became customary 
to read only the most eésential parts of each com- 
mission, as the name of the commissioner, and of 
his Presbytery, and the signature of the Moderator. 
At this time there were so few disputed or defec- 
tive commissions, that such matters were usually 
settled at the Clerk’s table. Afterwards when 
the number increased, another plan wes adopted. 
Such commissions were laid aside, till those about 
which there was no difficulty had been read. A 
Committee on Cuinmissions was then appointed, 
and into the hands of that committee went all the 
doubtful cases. Then a recess was usually allqw- 
ed for dinner, and after the interval, the committee 
returned the names of those whom they thought 
duly elected. ‘These were usually, received from 
the report of the committee, and no vote passed 
upon them bythe Assembly. ‘Then the Moderator 
announced that, if any commissioners had entered 
the house in the interim, they should come forward 
and present their commissions. After this they 
proceeded to choose a Moderator and Clerks. 
Since the year 1802, the Permanent Clerk has 
continued in office, until a new one was appointed. 
The report of the committee was received ex offi- 
cio, withoutany vote. They settled who were 
members, and those thus reported were put on the 
roll. It was never supposed that the Clerks had a 
right to reject any commissions. The Assembly 
is entirely disconnected from any officers; if the 
Moderator and Clerks should all die, the body 
would still exist. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Hubbell. Of late, since 
it has been found that so much time was consumed 
in reading the commissions‘at the table, it has been 
the practice for the Clerks to attend in the morning, 
before eleven o'clock, to receive commisions. 
Then they have reported upon them according to 
circumstances. They are called a committee of 
of commissions, or Llections, I forget which. It 
is their business to cxamine the commissions, and 
see whether they are regular. Sometimes they 
find defects, as the want of a signature. Sometimes 
commissions have been lost, or forgotten. They 
have always reported according to circumstances, 
The irregular, or doubtful cases then go into the 
hands of a Committee of Elections, 


Rev. Eliphalet Gilbert—sworn. I belong to the 
Presbytery of Wilmington, in the State of Dela- 
ware. I was a commissioner to the General As- 
sembly of 1837, and also to that of 1838. I went 
to the church in Ranstead Court, on the day of the 
organization of the latter Assembly, abont half 
past ten o’clock, and found the seats around, and* 
in front of the Moderator’s chair occupied by the 
brethren of the Old-school party, as they are usu- 
ally called. I them stepped round into the lobby, 
and handed my commission to the Committee of 
Commissions. As I was passing, I heard Dr. 
McDowell say, “ Where~is the sexton? These 
doors ought to be locked.” As I had been present 
at many Assemblies, and had never known them 
locked, I was surprised at hearing this. Soon af- 
ter the doors were locked. .Then I went round 
and took my seat in the house on the east aisle, as 
near to the front as Icould get. After the sermon 
was over, and the introductory prayer concluded, 
Dr. Patton rose, and said, “ I hold in my hand, cer- 
tain resolutions, which I desire to present to the 
house.” The Moderator declared him out of order, 
saying that the first business was the report of the 
Clerks upon the roll. Dr. Patton replied, that his 
resolutions bore upon the formation of the roll, 
and that he desired they might be -presented, 
and acted upon without debate. The Modera- 


I seconded it, and so did all who sat around me. 
The Moderator declared that the appeal was out 
of order, refused to put it to the honse, and ordered 
the clerks to proceed with the roll. Mr. Krebs 
then read the rollpomitting the names of all the 
com missioners, from twenty-nine Presbyteries, viz : 
the twenty-eight belonging to the four exscinded 
Synods, and the Third Presbytery of Philadel- 


after) phia. After the roll was concluded, the Modera- 


tor said, according to the usual form, that if there 
were any other commissions, from any part of 
the Presbyterian Church, they should then be pre- 
sented. » Mason, of New York, then rose, with 
a bundle of papers in his hand, and said, “ Mr. Mo- 
derator, I hold in my hand the commissions of a 
large number of commissioners, which have been 
rejected by the clerks: I now tender them to the 
house, and move that their names be added to the 
roll.” ‘This motion was seconded by many voices. 
The Moderator asked whether these commissions 
were from Presbyteries ia the Presbyterian Church, 
at the close of the General Assembly of 1837. 
Dr. Mase answered, that they were from Presby- 
teries belonging to the Synods of Utica, Geneva, 
Genessed and the Western Reserve. The Mode- 
rator replied,“ We cannot receive them.” Dr. 
Mason then said,*“* I do most respecttully appeal 
from your decision, to the house.”” I should have 
said, that he had already been declared out: of or- 
der. His appeal was seconded by many vuvices. 
The Moderator declared him out of order, and refus- 
ed to put the appeal. The Rev. Miles P. Squier, 
then rose in his place, and said, that he had been 
regularly commissioned from the Presbytery of 
Geneva, that he had handed his commission to the 
clerks, and that they had refused to receive it; that 
he now tendered it to the Assembly, and demanded 
his seat upon that floor. The Moderator asked 
whether the Presbytery of Geneva belonged to the 
Synod of Geneva. Mr. Squier replied, that it was 


within the bounds of the Synod of Geneva. The 


Moderator said, “ We do not know you,” and Mr. 
Squier sat down. Here the Rev. John P. Cleave- 
land rose, and after a few remarks, moved a change 
of officers. He said, that it was evident, from the 
refusal of the Moderator and clerks to do their du- 
ty, that a constitutional organization of the Assem- 
bly, could not, under those circumstances, be ef- 
fected ; that we had been advised by men learned 
in the law, that the organization must take place 
at that time, and in that house; and le moved a 
change of Moderator, and nominated Dr. N.S. 8. 
Bean t# preside until a new one should be cho- 
sen. ‘This motion was seconded, and Mr. Cleave- 
land put it, saying, “ All those who are in favour of 
the motion, will please to say, aye.” There was a 
loud and general “ Aye.” Then he said, “ All who 
are againgt it will say, no,” and I heard some mur- 
muring, but not one loud distinct “ No.” I under- 
stood the object of the motion to be to remove Dr. 
Elliott, and substituting Dr. Beman iu his place. 
Those around me voted with the same understand- 
ing. Mr, Cleaveland declared that the motion wast 
carried, gnd requested Dr. Beman to take the 
chair. br. Beman yg out-into the aisle and 
took the chair. Then Dr. Mason and myself were 
nominated clerks, pro tem.,and the motion was 
put and carried. After my ownelection, | left my 
previous seat, on the eastern aisle, and passed 
round ne?r where Mr. Krebs, and Dr. McDowell 
sat, and walked down the broad aisle, to where 
Dr. Bemn stood, that I might be ready to call the 
roll, whi:h I held in my hand, if necessary. While 
I was ‘t's passing down the aisle, Dr. Beman 
called fy* nominations for Moderator of the Assem- 
bly of 46'3. Pro‘essor Dickinson from Cincinnati, 
nomin Dr. Fisher, and the nomination was 
seconded. Dr. Beman asked, if there were an 

gther nominations, but none were made: the roll 
therefore, was not called, but the question was de- 
cided viva voce. Dr. Beman said, “ All who are 
in favour of Dr. Fisher being the Moderator, 
will say, aye, and there was a general “ Aye.” 
Then “All who are against it will please to 
say, no,” and I heard several loud “ Noes.” The 
usage of the Assembly is, when only one person is 
nominated, to decide the question viva voce, 
and when there are two nominations to call the 
roll. I have known such a question to be de- 
termined viva voce, in a number of instances. Dr. 
Beman declared the motion to be carried, and in- 
troduced Dr. Fisher to his place: he had no chair, 
but merely stepped aside. He reminded Dr. Fish- 
er, that he was to be governed by the rules there- 
after adopted by the Assembly. It is usual for 
each Assembly to adopt rules for itself, which are 
commonly those to be found in the appendix to the 
Constitution of the Church. Dr. Fisher then call- 
ed for nominations for Stated and lPermanent 
Clerks, and Dr. Mason and myself were nomina- 
ted. Dr. Fisher asked if there were any further 
nominations, but none were made, and he then put 
the motion, that we should be clerks, and it was 
carried almost unanimously. I think there were 
some nays, but if so, they were not so distinct as 
befure. These negatives came from the south- 
western part of the house, or from towards the 
westedoor. ‘There were negatives on both ques- 
tions, 4 believe, though I am not so positive of 
this, in regard ,to the last, as in regard to the 
motion for Dr. Fisher. I cannot say certain- 
ly, because there was considerable confusion in the 
house. The noes came from that part of the 
house occupied by the Old-school party—by Mr. 
Breckinridge, Mr. Planmer, and their friends. 
I am positive they came from that side. There 
was but one nomination fur each officer appointed. 
The question upon the first motion, that of Mr. 
Cleaveland, I know was reversed; and I believe 
that it was reversed on all the subsequent motions. 
I know it was reversed on two or three. By this 
time there was considerable confusion in the house, 
and there wasa motion made, that the Assembly 
should adjourn to meet forthwith in the lecture 
room of the First Presbyterian Church. ‘This mo- 
tion was put and carried. The question was re- 
versed, but I think there were none against it. 
Dr. Fisher declared that the Assembly had ad- 
journed to meet forthwith in the lecture-room of the 
First Presbyterian Church, and, that, if any com- 
missioner present had not yet handed in his com- 
mission, he should attend and present it at that 
time and place. I do not remember the reading of 
a paper, as to the reason of adjournment. Some 
reason was assigned, as the confusion, or the diffi- 
culty of occupying that house. We left the Se- 
enth Church, and moved off to the lecture-room of 
the Church en Washington Square. 
we were convened there, or a few minutes after, 
the roll was called, and we proceeded to business. 
Dr. Patton then offered tlie resolutions which he 
hed offered in the church in Ranstead Court—the 
same as those contained in the paper read here. 
These were putand carried. The General As- 
sembly of which I was clerk, continued in ses- 
sion about eleven or twelve days, in the church on 
Washington Square. The different motions, made 
in the church in Ramstead Court, were all made by 
persons having an undisputed right to seats, having 
been reported as members, by the Committee of 
Commissions, excepting Mr. Squier. They al! 
made their motions in a loud voice—louder than 
usual—so that they could be heard over the whole 
house. They were addressed to the whole house. 
I should think there was an gr given to 
every member present to vote. The only thing that 
made it difficult to hear, was the noise, at times 
made in the house. The noise did not commence 
until after Dr. Patton rose. The Moderator call- 
ed to order, and others around the Moderator, cried 
“Order! Order!” a few times. The greatest 
confusion was when Mr. Cleaveland rose. There 
were a great many crics of “Order!” from those 
around the Moderator, and from that part of the 
house, mingled with coughing, scraping, hissing, 
and hushing, yet not so loud but that Mr. Cleave- 
land could be heard. Some efforts were made to 


As soon as" 


there was more hissing there than in any other 
part. The lobby is under the pulpit, at the south 
end of the church, and from it there are two dours, 
one on each side of the pulpit, into the church. 
Formerly these doors had always been left open; 
and persons who wished to get places near the 
Moderator’s chair, entered by them. I +had never 
before known them to be locked. The door on each 
side of the Moderator’s chair was locked. The 
seats around the Moderator’s chair, were all occu- 
pied by half past ten o’clock, but some persons 
could have stood in the vacant places. The lock- 
ing of the doors compelled all who came after- 
wards to take seats further north. I have never 
before seen members thus seated at that hour. 
The whole roll, embracing all the commissioners 
from one hundred and thirty-five Presbyteries, was 
called, in the Assembly that met in the church on 
Washington square,once a day. I cannot state 
how many answered to their names the first day, 
but I think from one hundred and seventeen to a 
hundred and twenty. There were some upon the 
roll who did not answer. Afterwards the number 
of those that answered, was about a hundred and 
thirty, some ten or twelve having been subsequent- 
ly receiyed. I think altogether there were be- 
tween a hundred and twenty-seven, and a hundred 
and thirty. 

The counsel for the pape objecting to the 
witness’s being examined, in re “| to the elec- 
tion of the relators as trustees, Mr. Randall offer- 
ed in evidence the Minutes (New-school) of 1838, 
to prove the election. 


I’. 650. “ Monday Morning, May2ist. * * * 

“ Overture No. 4, was reported by the Committee of 
Bills and Overtures, taken up and adopted, viz: * Re- 
solved, That for the current year the Assembly will 
elect siz trustees of the General Assembly of the Pres- 
byterian Church in the United States of America. 

“ Resolved that the election of said trustees be made 
the order of the day for Thursday forenoon at 10 
o’clock, in the manner prescribed and adopted by the 
Assembly in 1801, v. p. 198, 199, of the Digest.” 

P. 654—5, “ Thursday, May 2414, * * # # 

“ At 10 o'clock the Assembly p to the order 
of the day, viz: the election of siz Trustees of the 
General Assembly. Messrs. Bogue, Brown, and Cha. 
pin were appointed to reccive the ballots and report the 
result. The Assembly asccrtaincd that no vacancies 
in the Board of Trustees have occurred by death or 
otherwise. They then proceeded to try whether they 
could elect any of that third of the number of Trustees 
which they are permitted by law to change, by voting 
for a person to fill the place of the Rev. Ashbel Green, 
D. D., the first on the list. On counting the votes it 
was asccrtained that all the votes given were for James 
Todd, who was accordingly declared by the Modera- 
tor to be a trustee daly chusen in the place of Ashbel 
Green. In the same manner the Assembly proceeded 
to vote, and unanimously elected John R. Nett in the 
place of George C. Potts; Frederick A. Raybold in the 
place of William Latta; George W. McClelland in 
the place of ‘Thomas Bradford; William Darling in 
the place of Solomon Allen; and Thomas Fleming in 
the place of Cornelius C.Cuyler; thus changing as 
many of the trustees as they are permitted by law to 
change. Whereupon James Todd, John R. Neff, 
Frederick A. Raybold, George W..McClelland, Wil. 
liam Darling and ‘Thomas Fleming were declared to 
be duly elected Trustees of the General Assembly of 
the} Presbyterian Church in the United States of Ame- 
rica. 

Mr. Gilbert, cross-examined by Mr. Hubbell. 
The vacant space, of which I spoke, is in front of 
the pulpit, and — be <q) pen from the other 
doors. I passed through that space, when I went 
round to act as clerk. I could get to any part of 
the house, after the doors by the sides of the pulpit 
were locked, but, as the aisles were crowted, it 
was not as convenient for a modest man to do so, 
as if they had not beer locked. All other but 
modest men could get seats as well as if the doors 
had not been locked, but the nearest way to the 
front seats was through the lobby doors. There 
are four other doors to the church besides the ones 
that were closed. I believe, that when | arrived, 
all the doorg by which the congregation usually 
pass into the church were open. [t is not custom- 
ary, I believe, in general, for re to pass through 
the doors from the lobby. The Assembly has met 
in that church, I think, at least seven or cight 
times. ‘The persons in the galleries were females. 
A mixed congregation of males and females, such 
as is usually found in a church, were seated in the 
back pews, on the floor of the house. There were 
clamorous expressions of rg recwry from the galle- 
ries, and other parts of the house during our pro- 
ceedings; especially after Mr. Cleaveland’s last 
motion. I did not see around where I stood, any 
who were not members of the Assembly. The 
brethren of the New-school occupied such seats as 
they could get, and, very probably, there may have 
been some who were not members in the same 
seats. I do not recollect whether the clerks— Mr. 
Krebs and Dr. McDowell, came into the.house after 
[ had entered. 


By Mr. Preston. I ain not positive whether the 
Moderator was seated, when Dr. Patton made his 
motion, or not. The clerks were in advance of 
Dr. Elliott, and both he and they continued to oc- 
cupy the same places, so long as [ saw them. ‘The 
gentlemen who were seated near the pulpit, to the 
best of my recollection, also remained in their 
places as long asi saw them. ‘The gentlemen of 
the Old-school were the majority. I do not know 
that our proceedings were entirely without the 
Old-school; but they took place on its circumfe- 
rence. The body of the Old-school, intervened, in 
a compact mass, between us and Dr. Elliott. Dr. 
Beman was not conducted to the chair, but stood 
in the aisle in the rear of the Old-school party. 


The seats of the Moderator and clerks are invaria- |P 


bly in front of the members, but I have heard of an 
Assembly’s having held its session in the street, 
without any clerks at all. The Assembly of 1837 
met at the gate of a church in this city. It is not 
usual for there to be two Moderators of the Assem- 
bly at the same time. I have known, however, 
two sitting at the same time both called Modera- 
tors. In the year 1837, there was one at the gate 
of the church in Spruce street, and another in the 
Central church; but these were not in the same 
house. I have never known two persons to sit in 
the same house, both claiming to be Moderators. I 
am sure that some of the Old-school participated in 
our proceedings at the Church in Ranstead Court. 
The mass of them did not go with us, but remained 
behind. The Old-school, I believe, had a majority. 


~ Mr. Preston. Did you understand, that the Old- 


school were taking a part in the proceedings which 
you have detailed, or that they had entirely segre- 
gated themselves, and took no part? 


Mr. Randall objected to the witness’s giving his 
understanding, and the question was waived, 


Cross-examination continued. The meeting be- 
fore mentioned, at which the New-school men con- 
certed their plan of proceeding, was not composed 
exclusively of New-school men. No one was ex- 
cluded. 1} saw there some who acted with the 
Old-school afterwards. 


Mr. Randall objected to the witness’s giving 
evidence in regard to the consultation meeting, 
and the subject was waved. } 


Cross-examination continued, I rded all the 
members present in the Seventh Presbyterian 
church, as participating in our proceedings. 
had supposed that we should have a strong vote 
against us, and was agreeably surprised to hear so 
few noes, The Old-school men did not go with 
us on our adjournment to the First Presbyterian 
Church. I believe they were still in their seats 
when we left the house. We did not regard them 
a®having any Moderator or clerks. 


« Mr. Preston. You have said that the votes on the | 


several motions were unanimous, or nearly so: do 
you mean by this that all or nearly all the members 
present agreed to the resolution, and considered 


— 


themselves as taking a part in the proceedings, or 
are speaking merely of a legal fiction? 
__Me; Randall objected to the question, and it was 

Cross-exuminalion continued. Taking all the 
Commissioners to the Assembly of 1838, I think 
there was a small majority of Old-school men pre- 
sent. The proceedings of the consultation meeti 
were not exclusive of the Old-school party; 
attend. 

r. objected to the witness’s being 
questioned in regard to the consultation meeting. 

Judge Rogers. Such testimony in regard to 
previous plans and purposes. cannot be admitted ; 
but the witness may be required to explain the 
meaning of the terms he uses. 3 

Cross-examination continued. | considered the 
votes on the motions put by Dre. Beman and Fisher, 
in the Seventh Church, as nearly unanimous. 

Mr. Preston. Doyou mean by unanimity a men- 
tal acquiescence of the — of the Old-school 
party in your i 

Judge Rogers. I have said that I admit the ex- 

nation 


Mr. Randall. Will the counsel please to put 
the question in writing. 

r. Preston, (having written his question) The 
witness having said that the vote on Dr. Fisher’s 
nomination wage unanimous, Lask, “ By the use of 
the word “ unanimous” do you mean an intention- 
al acquiescence or approbation of the appointment 
of Dr. Fisher, as Moderator of the General Aseem- 
bly of the Presbyterian Church ?” 

The counsel for the relators objected. 

Judge Rogers. The witness’s opinion is not 
evidence, but his meaning certainly is. 

Mr. Gilbert—the question having been repeated. 
[ use the word according to the language of our ju- 
dicatortes. With us, when several are in favour 
ofa motion, and, the question being reversed, there 
are none opposed, it is said to be carried unanimous- 
ly. No reference is had to the intentions of mem- 
bers. I did not use the word in reference to the 
vote on Dr. Fisher, but to that on Dr. Beman. I 
used it according to legal intendment, and accord- 
ing to our constitution. It is impossible for any 
one to say whether a majority voted. The vote. 
was very loud—louder than usual, and the voices 
very numerous. I will not venture to say that a 
majority did vote. I do not know that buta mi- 
nority voted.” 1 am now speaking of actual voting. 

r. Preston. If a majority had voted against: 
you, what would you have done then? 

This question was objected to. 

Judge Rogers. I not think this a proper 
question. 

Re-examined by Mr. Randali. The seats where 
members usually sit were entirely occupied, when 
I entered the house. There was no vacant pew, 
though perhaps a few individual .seats here and 


there, 
A word of explanation, if yeu 


Mr. Preston. 
please. I understood you to say, that some of the 
Old-school voted in the negative. 

Mr. Gilbert. J did not say that some of the 
Old-school voted ; but that the voices came from 
the part of the house where they sat. 

Re-examination continued. | have never before 
known a Moderator to refuse to put ana from 
his decision. .Our rules are express on this subject. 
Formerly the old rules of the Assembly were in 
force, until new ones were adopted. This was so 
until Mr. Breckinridge came into the Assembly, 
five years ago. Mr. Breckinridge was the author 
of the regulation to re-adopt the rules at every 
session. The old rules, as I understand it, are in 
operation till new ones are adopted. = = =~ 

Dr. Erskine Mason—sworn. I was a commis 
sioner to the General Assembly of 1838, from the 
Third Presbytery of New York, which is not with- 
in the bounds of the exscinded Synods. On the 
day appuinted for the ing uf thet Acsombly, 
the third Thursday of May, | went to the church 
up Ranstead Court. As I was going up the court 
I met several individuals, by whom something was 
said in regard to seats inside. I went to the door 
of the house nearly facing the court, and looking 
in, saw persons thickly collected in the smal] aisle. 
i then went round to the door at the other end of 
the building, and walking down the middle aisle 
got as near the pulpit as I could, I dont recollect 
how many pews there were between me and the 
pulpit. I found the seats immediately in front of 
the pulpit occupied, and could not get nearer than 
the eighth or ninth pew. Then I took my seat, 
and the preliminary religious exercises commenced. 
At the conclusion of these exercises, Dr. Elliott, 
the Moderator of the Assembly of 41837, gave no- 
tice that after a benediction had been pronounced 
he would come down and proceed to constitute the 
Assembly. Accordingly he came down and took 
a seat in front of, and below the pulpit. Then he 
made an ee at the close of which 
Dr. Patton rose and addressed the Moderator. He 
said that he held in his hand certain resolutions 
and a preamble, which he desired to offer. The 
Moderator declared him out of order, and that the 
next business was the report of the clerks. Dr. 
Patton replied that his resolutions would consume 
little time, and he would not debate them. The 
Moderator said he was out of order, as the first 
business was the clerk’s report of the roll of the 
Assembly. Dr. Patton said that the resolutions he 
wished to offer had reference to the formation of 
the roll. The Moderator again declared him out 
of order. Dr. Patton appealed to the house, and 
his appeal was seconded. The moderator declar- 
ed his appeal out of order and said that the clerks 
had the floor. Dr. Patton reminded the Modera- 
tor, that le had had floor before the clerks. The Mo- 
derator directed the latter to proceed with the 
roll. At the conclusion of their report, the Mode- 
rator stated, that if there were any commissioners 
in the house, whose commissions had not been 
resented, now was the time to present them. I 


immediately rose, and stated that I held in ont 
hand certain commissions to the Assembly of 1 
and that the commissioners to whom they belong- 
ed were present; that these commissions had 
been presented to the clerks of the last General 
Assembly and rejected by them; and moved, that 
the roll be now completed, by adding the names of 
the commissioners from the Presbyterieg, within 
the bounds of the Synods of Utica, Geneva, Ge- 
nessee, and Western Reserve. At that time the 
Moderator asked me if they came from Presbyte- 
ries connected with the church at the close of the 
Assembly of 1837. I answered, that they came 
from Presbyteries within the bounds of the Synods 
of Utica, Genesee, Geneva, and Western Reserve. 
The Moderator declared me out of order. I then 
said, that, with all due respect to him, I must ap- 
| to the house. My appeal was seconded, but 
the Moderator declared it out of order, and refused 
to putit. After my appeal was declared out of 
order, the Rev. Miles P. Squier rose, stating that 
he had handed his commission to the clerks, and that 
they had refused it, and now, tendering it to the 
house, he demanded a seat, and that his name should 
be put on the roll. ‘The Moderator asked from 
what Presbytery he came. Mr. Squier answer- 
ed from the Presbytery of Geneva. e Mo- 
derator asked wither that Presbytery belonged 
to the Synod of Geneva: Mr. po answered, 
that it was within the bounds of the Synod of 
Geneva. The Moderator replied, “We do not 
know you.” Then the Rev. John P. Cleave- 
land, from the Presbytery of Detroit rose, and 
said, in substance, that as the Assembly could 
not be constitutionally organized, unlese by the 


I |admission of all the commissioners present, as 


some of these commissioners had been refused, and 
as the Moderator and clerks had not done their 
duty, therefore he moved, that Dr. N. 8. 8S. Beman 
take the chair. This motion was seconded, and 
put by Mr. Cleaveland, who said, “ All those who 
are in favour of the resolution will signify it by say- 
ing, aye,” and then, reversing, “ All those who are 
opposed, will signify it by saying, no.” Mr. Cleave- 
land declared Dr. Beman elected. There were 
some who voted, no. @ heard distinctly two or 
three noes. They came from the quarter of the 
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4 member of the Presbyterian Church since 1787. 

.. I have repeatedly been a commissioner to the Gen- | 
‘ eral Assembly ; once soon after the Assembly was : 
‘ organized, and siace, | cannot recollect how often, 

q but more frequently than any other person from . 
. the state of Virginia. I have filled the office of . 
4 ee Seeman | Moderator. It wgs the custom, at the time of my | 
4 first acquaintance with the Assembly, for the com- | | 
missions to be brought into the house, and rea 
q there. The Constitution says merely that they ) 
Ss ee shall be read, but as to the points where, when, i 
and before whom, this shall be. done, it is silent. 
| he custom, fora number of years, was?for com- | 
4 '| missioners, as soon as the sermon was done, to pre- . 
e sent themselves at the clerks’ table, and their com- | 
missions were read one alter another, as faet 

eee | as possible, and their names put on the roll. f 
All the doubtful commissions were laid aside, to be 
¥ ms acted upon at a subsequent period. Where no- i 
- 3" thing doubtful appeared, the names were put upon Hig 
rt the roll immediately. If I recolject aright, the ! 

a : doubtful commissions were at first discussed before | it 

| the house; but. this was found teo tedious, and a 
4 Committee of Elections or Commissions was ap- : 
3 _ pointed, to examine them and make report as soon | | i 

as possible. Sometimes persona appeared without | 

| their commissions, which perhaps had been lost, or i 
, had miscarried. These cases were referred to the i 
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and myself were nominated, 


. voices. I myself seconded several of them. The 
Modera 


*® between the Moderator and myself: at first there 


~ reversed. That on the election of Moderator I am 


_ was appointed clerk, I took my station in the aisle. 


pencil, 


- the other those of the members from the Western 


‘motion would be carried. I have no means for de- 


oe in under his notice. 


ding of a tomb te receive me when I am dead, as 


hold me while living; for Mr. Wyatt, if it please 
God that I shall live to be g@jnety, or an Sendra 


house in front and to the right of the pulpit, “One 
person in the pew immediately in 
“ don’t know his name,~-Br. ‘Aben 
oat of the pew in whic and 

life Station in the middle aisle. At that time, 
gomé one nominated Mr. Gilbert and myself as 


temporary clerks. "This motion was seconded 


carried. I still had the commissions which I had 
offered itv my hand, and ecting as clerk, considered 


"ca the roll, Dr. 


we were elected. At 
Beman either read a paper, or 


2 


had wished. to offer before. I should here state, 
that all the niissioners from the Western Sy- 
nods present were now on the roll, and several 
were eorolled. Afterwards, the business 
proceeded in the usual manner. 

-~ dg the church in Ranstead Court, the Moderator 
was further from me, than the body of the Old- 
school party. Most of them were between him 


and me, and had as good a chance as he had, or aj 


better one, to bear what was said. All the motions} 
of. which I have spoken, were seconded by several 


tor asked me if the 
offered, wer@ from Presbyteries belonging to the 
exscinded 8 [ answered thet they were. 
He then eaid that they could not be received. I 
then made a tender of themtohim. When Dr. 
Patton arose, there were a few calls to order, and 
when I got “p> there were several. These calls 
came: ftom that portion of the house occupied by 
the Old-school members. When Mr. Cleaveland 

and scraping on , but these 
concluded. There was very 
little noise when Mr. Squier was on the floor. ‘The 
calls to. order ceased before I got through. ‘There 
was no material disturbance during* the colloquy 


were some calls to order, but these subsided. All 
thé motions 
seconded. 


t, were put in an audible voice, and 
r. Cleaveland’s motion I know was 


sure was; and, to the .best of my knowledge, that 
on the choice of clerks also. I should think ample 
opportunity was given to al] the members present 
te vote. . seraping and hissing seemed to come 
from that portion of the house where the Old-school 


were.. . Standing as I did, I could not see. what 
took in that part of the house; my attention 
was directed before me. . When Mr. Cleaveland 


made his:remarks, he faced the Moderator. I also 
faced the: Moderator, when I was on the floor. So 
did Dr. Patton; and Mr. Squier. The mass of the 
Old-school party was between me and the Moderator. 
Cross-examined by Mr. Preston. 1 am clerk 
of the General ar I am not_in possession 
of the paper read by Mr. Cleveland, and do not 
know where it is. Ido not know whether the pa- 
er on the minutes is that offered by Mr. Cleve- 
fand. I did not paspare the minutes: Mr. Gilbert, 
the Permanent Clerk prepared them. Inever saw 
the:paper, or read it. I was in the same pew with 
Dr. He sat at the door, and Mr. Clevelard 
at the other end. I cannot recollect the others 
who were inthe pew. I think a gentleman named 
Nixon was there. The pew was full. When I 


or ink, but I had paper and 

a had in my hand the commissions 
which [had tendered to the Moderator, and another 
per containing; the roll of the members of the 
General Agsembly, including the names of those 
commissioners who had been rejected by the clerks. 
This roll was on two pieces of paper, one contain- 
ing the names previously read by the clerk, and 


Synods. I, in connection with Mr. Gilbert, had 
made out this roll on the floor of thé house, partly 
from the report of the clerks, and partly from 
other sources, as from the information of persons 
who were commissioners. I had no commissions in 
my possession but those which J had offered. The 
others were in the ion of the clerks of the 
Jast Assembly, My own I had given to the clerks: 
that is, it been given to them. The names of 
all the commissioners from our Presbytery were 
enrolled in one commission. I considered the list 
which T-held in my hand .as the roll. That was 
my firstact. I had the names on paper, and I can- 

idered that putting them on the roll was my first 
act. I had-really so far put them on the roll, that 
if it had been necessar 


to call it, I should have 
called all the names. That consideration was my’ 
first official act. 
- Mr. Preston. Were-any other of the acts 
which you have detailed mere considerations? 
Dr. Mason. I did not report any roll, until we 
t to the First Church. The first roll had already 
n reported at the other house. I reported the 
additional names of the commissioners from the 
four exscinded Synods. Mr. Krebs had reported 
the former at the other house, and I presume the 
other commissions are in the possession of the 
clerks of 1€37. I cannot say precisely how many 
were. in the possession of the clerks of our house. 
They are not all here in this bundle. About a do- 
zen were handed in after our adjournment, to the 
best of my recollection. Our roll was made up of 
those names which we had caught from the report 
of Mr. Krebs, with those taken from these com- 
missions, and from the tei or twelve presented 
afterwards, The officers were chosen by a large 
majority—a majority. I may say without hesitation, 
of all who voted. There is a ryle contained in the 
a ix to the Book of Discipline, which says, 
t silent members shall be considéred as voting 
in the affirmative. So then, if but two voted in 
the affirmative, and only one in the negative, a 


termining,-whether a majority of al] the members 
present voted in the affirmative. 1 should not like 
to say that a majority did so vote; but I have no. 
doubt that a majority voted one way or the other. 
I cannot say how many New-school men retired 
from the Seventh Church, More than fifty-five or 
sixty: I should think more than seventy. I can- 
not state whether there were a hundred. I took 
no accqunt till afterwards. I judged of the majori- 
ty by the sound of the voices, and from the num- 
ber who answered in the negative. I suppose that 
those persons, who were afterwards in the Assem- 


_ At the time when his Majesty George the Third, 
desirous that himself and family should repose in a 
less public prewents than that of Westminster 
Abbey, had ordered a royal tomb to be constructed 
at Windsor, Mr. Wyatt, his architect, waited 

him with a detailed repdrt and plan of the 
bailding, and of the manner in which he proposed 
to arrange its various recesses. The King mi- 
and when finished, Mr. 
Ww in ing his Majesty, said, “he had 
to occupy so much of ins Majesty’s time 
and attention with these details, in order that it 
might not be necessary to bring so painful a sub- 
again “To this the 
ng replied, “Mr. Wyatt, I request that you will 
bring the subject before me whenever you please. 
J shall attend with as much pleasure to the buil- 


I would to.the decoration of a drawing-room to 


old, am willing to stay; but if it please 


Mr. Hubbell, in behalf of the Old-school. ‘ 


Sa 
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Tue Opemine ror THe Derexce.—Although we 
have not yet finished our report of the New-echool 
testimony, we have thought it advisable to present 
to our readers a portion of the opening speech of 


Morion ror a New Triau.—The Judges of 
the Supreme Court in Pennsylvania, have appointed 
Wednesday, the 17th inst., to hear the argument 
of counsel, un the motion for a new trial in the 
Charch case. This announcement will be suffi- 
cient to awaken a spirit of fervent and humble 
prayer to Almighty God, who has the hearts of all 
men in his hands, that he would direct and over- 
rule the decision for his own glory, and the per- 
manent prosperity of his church. 


Detecates To THe has been 
thought best, by some to whose judgment we de- 
fer, that the orthodox delegates to the Assembly, 
meet in Philadelphia, in the 7th Presbyterian 
Church, on the Mondays (May 13th) preceding 
the meeting of the Assembly. We hope there 
will be a full attendance. 

We think Presbyteries, without requiring a 
pledge from their delegates, to any particular 
course of action, should instruct them to act ac- 
cording to their best judgment, after general con- 
sultation. 

PressyTerian IN 
We remarked in onr last that the verdict in the 
late trial if confirmed, would virtually throw out 
the whole Presbyterian Church in Pennsylvania 
from their possessions; since then we have more ac- 
carate)y investigated the matter, and the result, as 
nearly as we could approximate to the truth, is, that 
in Pennsylyania there are three hundred and ten 
Orthodox and “eighty New-school churches. The 
latter includes a number of smal! churches of recent 
origin; and it should be remembered that none of 
these had a right to complain of the disowning 
acts as affecting them personally. The minis- 
ters are in about the same proportion, and the dele- 
gation from the Presbyteries in Pennsylvania in 
the last Assembly stood in favour of the Orthodox, 
as thirty-four to three! In relation to the Boards of 
the Church certain statistics have been prepared, 
embracing the last ten years, in which it appears, 
that the four disowned Synods in that time contri- 
buted to the Board of Missions about $3000, and 
that the Board expended on missionaries sent with- 
in the bounds of those Synods in the same period, 
about $21,000. Within a few hundred dollars, the 
same statement is trae in relation to the Board of 
Edocation. Of the permanent funds, say $175,000, it 
is believed that not more than $10,000 were contri- 
buted by New-school men. These are striking facts, 
and illustrate the spirit of our opponents, who have 
not only, already, received from the Church vastly 
more than they contributed ; but are now striving to 
wrest from the Orthodox the whole of their pos-_ 
sessions! Thus are the Orthodox left “to reap 
the bitter fruits of their’’—credulilty; they have 
brought up children who are now aiming to expel 
them from their own house, 


Tne Memorasce Verpict.—We are aware that 
the recent transactions in Philadelphia must be en- 
veloped in mystery to our distant readers, who are 
unable to divine upon what principle an adverse 
legal decision should have been made, on a ques- 
tion which to the most discriminating minds was 
so clear as scarcely to admit a doubt. ‘The pecu- 
liar position in which we are placed by the still 

unsettled state of the case, prevents us from fully 
unravelling this mystery. A few facts, however, 
may be adverted to for the purpose of explana- 
tion. The suit instituted by the New-school was 
professedly based on a simple point, which, if 
submitted to a civil tribunal at all, should have 
been decided by the Judges of the Supreme Court 
of Pennsylvania, who were the proper expounders 
of the law in the case. The counsel for the New- 
school having the choice of modes in which the 
matter should be adjudicated, carefully avoided 
this method of settlement, and, as one of them sa- 
gaciously remarked, they thought their chance would 
be better with a jury. Their plan of operations was 
at once foreseen from this determination, and it was 
apprehended, jhat the question of law would be 
covered up by a variety of extraneous matter, 
which would excite prejudice, and effectually 
blind the mind to the true issue. Accordingly, 
during the first week of the trial, the issue joined 
in the preliminary pleadings was made a secondary 
matter. ‘The main question was :—Had the New- 
school minority, situated in the rear of the main 
body of the General Assembly, a right to organize 
themselves as they did with tumolt and riot ? And 
if they had the right to interrupt the regular pro- 
ceedings of the body, by an attempt to displace its 
officers, did they do it in a legal manner, having 
due regard to the forms of the Constitution, and 
affording the whole body of delegates an opportu- 
nity of knowing their intentions? To these points, 
testimony should have been confined, and upon 
the proof thus adduced the verdict should have 
been rendered. ‘The conviction that a good case 
for the New-school could not be made out on the 
merits of the question, induced their counsel to 
place their principal reliance on another and very 
different point. ‘The proceedings of a former As- 
sembly, that of 1837, were introduced, and over- 
loaded with every conceivable exaggeration, as 
despotic, tyrannical, and oppressive ; and the most 
righteous measures of reform to which that Assem- 
bly were driven, when every other expedient for 
the purification and pacification of the Church had 
becn defeated, were characterized as a religious 
persecution—as an act of intolerance by which 
‘© 500 ministers were disrobed of their office, and 
60,000 communicants excluded from the privileges 
of the Gospel !’’ ‘his was evidently the impres- 
sion intended to be conveyed ; and after the changes 
had been rung on this horrible injustice, it was a 
matter of no ordinary difficulty to induce a jury 
calmly to consider the facts as they existed—that 
the disowning acts of 1837, had not deprived a 
single minister of his office, nor a single communi- 
cant of his religious privileges, nor a single Pres- 
byterian of his church relation, except for a very 
brief period. We were close observers of the 
proceedings, and we have no doubt that distorted 
views of this poiat, which was entirely aside froth 
the one at issue, procured the verdict. It was om 
such a view of the subject that Judge Rogers 


that they shauld be made “toveap the bitter fruits 
of their injustice! ! The eliarge of this gentle- 
man is né6w pablished, we présume with hie per- 
mission, and where it is read, coupled with a 
knowledge of the excited manner of its delivery, 
the public will with surprise notice one of ite clos- 
ing paragraphs in which he says, he does “ not 
wish to be understood as having expressed, or even 
intimated an opinion as to the facte of the case! !”” 
That great injustice has been done tothe Pres- 
byterian Church by the decision in question, is 
daily becoming more manifest, and the honest in- 
digoation felt by thousands will soon proclaim it 
through the whole extent of our country. The case, 
however, is not hopeless; we stil! entertain the ex- 
pectation that the decision of the five judges of the 
Supreme Court of Pennsylvaifia, will rectify the 
errors of a jury verdict. Opposed as the orthodox 
have been to litigation, willing and anxious as they 
have been to adjust, in any equitable way, the diffe- 
rences between the two parties; the Church may rest 
assured, that once involved, they will leave no legal 
resort untried to save the benevolent funds entrusted 
to them from the grasping rapacity of those who 
have by their conduct clearly betrayed the only se- 
cret of their attachment to the Presbyterian Charch. 
Should the courts of Pennsylvania prove adverse, 
an appeal will be made to the Supreme Court of 
the United States, which will be called to de- 
termine the measure of our religious liberty. 
The unseemly triumphs of the New-school are at 
least premature; they have not yet arrived at the 
goal; they cannot yet quietly sit down fn the en- 
joyment of their ill-gotten gains. ‘The idea which 
has been broached by some of the New-school 
prints, that the orthodox will now be willing to 
unite with them ia a friendly church relation, is 
chimerical. If it were once possible, the recent 
trial has developed facts and moral reasons which 
interpose an insuperable barrier to any such union. 
We know not the individual of true Presbyterian 
principle, who has for a moment entertained such 
an idea. ‘The reasons for separation have been in- 
calculably multiplied, and if any Presbyterian has 
hitherto doubted the propriety of it, his scruples 
must now be removed; and we doubt not that a 
Divine Providence has permitted the result we 
have seen, to effect this object more completely. 
True Presbyterians love the Church for its princi- 
ples, and the attachment of such cannot be weak. 
ened by any judicial decisions which may affect 
its corporate rights. As for the adhesion of 
those, whose attachment is founded on less ex- 
alted grounds, it can in no point of view be desira- 
ble. If the present chastisement shall tend to sift 
the church, although it may not appear joyous but 
grievous, it shall nevertheless yield in the end the 
peaceable fruits of righteousness. We doubt not 
the faithfulness of God; he loves his Church, and 
he loves it the more tenderly, because it has main- 
tained and defended his gloridts truth; and al- 
though in infinite wisdom he may for a season 
afflict it, yet he will bring it out of the ordeal, as 
tried gold, 


Tue Disowninc Acts.—At a time when a 
studied attempt is made to characterize the exclu- 
sion of the four Synods as tyrannical, unconstitu- 
tional and indefensible, it may be well to recollect 
the true reasons which led to this event. | 

1. These Synods abused the Plan of Union, 
unconstitational in itself, but under its perversione 
rendered still more dangerous. Contrary to its 
original intention, it was made a perpewal regu- 
lation, instead of a temporary expedi it was 
made the pretext for fostering Congregatjonalism, 
by means of Presbyterian effort; it was made t 
cover, under which the administration of Presby- 
terian government was assumed by men, who them- 
selves refused subjection to it; it was made the 
inlet to false doctrine and heresy ; and hence it was 
justly concluded, that those who could thus con- 
vert an instrument of kindness, into a weapon of 
offensive war, were not proper associates in a 
church, whose moral power depended on its unity 
and purity. 

2. These Synods, although they had been 
greatly indebted to the institutions of the Presby- 
terian Church, for their growth and strength, were 
no sooner able to act efficiently for themselves, 
than they employed all their means to build up 
seminaries, missionary and education societies, 
which should assume an hostile attitude to the in- 
stitutions which had gustained them. 

3. These Synods were at all times found pre- 
pared to encourage wild speculations in divinity, 
and fanatical and ruinous schemes of pretended 
benevolence, and to boast of their innovations as 
proofs of their advancement, 

4. It was throngh their instrumentality, that the 
Presbyterian Church was made to violate a sacred 
engagement with the Western Foreign Missionary 
Society, and prevented from sending the gospel 
to the heathen ; it was by their votes, that heresy 
was, on more than one occasion, unblush- 
ingly sanctioned, and the fullest impunity pro- 
mised to all that should assail the doctrines and 
institutions of the Presbyterian Church ; it was 
‘in consequence of their united opposition, that the 
friends of the church despaired of ever bring- 
ing their discipline to bear oa the greatest errorists ; 
and hence, it was necessary to separate them from 
the church, or to abandon the welfare of the church 
itself. Mr. Preston, in his powerful and eloquent 
argument, at the late trial, beautifully and aptly 


Church had planted in the wilderness; which it 
had fostered with great care and expense , and 
suffered to fasten on its walls for support ; and 
which was not torn away, until it had insinoated 
its roots into all the crevices of the foundation, 
displacing the mortar, loosening the stones, and 
threatening the entire overthrow of the fabric. 
We have never felt a doubt about the expediency, 
the usefulness, the absolute necessity of the dis- 
owning acts. Instrumentally, they saved the 
church, and their good effects cannot be reversed 
by any decision of a human court. They were 
measures to which the church was driven, by a 
necessity of self-preservation; which were the only 
resort, when all other means had been tried in 
vain; and which accomplished the object with 
more leniency, than the institution of process of trial, 
which would have embroiled the church for years. 
These Synods are now ac ted, and they never 
can, as we imagine, be/re-uhited with the church, 
until they can cordial brace its doctrines. 


Tue Jury.—The New-school papers are en- 
deavouring to strengthen the verdict, rendered in 
their favour, by conveying the impression’ to the 
public, that the jury was composed of religious 
men, of other denominations. Without meaning, 
in the slightest degree, to impugn the integrity of 
the jurors, we may state, what we have heard, 
that there was not a single professor of reli- 
ligion among them. And we have good an- 
thority for saying that the New-school policy was 
to exclude all from being judges in this matter, 


undertook to say that the General Assembly had 


to take me this night, I am ready to obey the 


summons. 


violated the eternal principles of justice,” and 


who had ever named the name of Christ! 


to obliterate these impressions, by stating succinct- 


+ 1838, like that of 1837, might have existed or liv- 


compared them to a vine which the Presbyterian| &@ 


Saumiko or onanizs.—Og Monday, Ist 
inst.y the Rev. Oaro French, and wife, the Rev, 
David W. Hume, and wife, the Revs Ebenezer: 
Burgess, and wife, and Miss Cynthia Farrar, em- 
barked on board the brig Waverly for Bombay. 
They go out to reinforce the Bombay mission, un- 
der the care of the American Board. 


Views or an extract the 
following remarks, on the late trial, from the Chro- 
nicle of the Church, an Episcopal paper published 
at New Haven. 


“ Some of our readers, who have supposed that 
the question of right, as far as it concerns the 
question of genuine Presbyterianism, is with the 
Old-school, may be surprised at this decision. But 
they need not be, as that question has not been ad- 
judicated upon. Besides, there are many reasons 
which have led us to suppose, the New-school 
would 'y succeed in their present suit. To 
say nothing of the immense influence the lar 
number of able men among them have been able 
to exert, they have taken advantage of the popu- 
lar of the day, and have identified themselves 
with the liberal “ spirit of the age.” We do not 
gay that there is any thing wrong in this, or that 
it has been done froin any impure motive ; but such 
being the fact, they had the whole spirit of the 
age in their favour, and it requires a mind of more 
than ordinary clearness and elevation, to rise 
above the influence of such aspirit. Even judges 
and jurors, with clear heads and right hearts, will 
insensibly be led away by the current of popular 
feeling, and see that evidence, in its strongest light 
which is in conformity with that feeling. But the 
Old-school have been obli to stem this torrent, 
made wider and more rapid, as applied to this case, 
by their own previous loose practice. In a doubt- 
ful question, therefore, the Old-school would be 
sure to lose. They do not fall in with the tide of 
popylar feeling, but are attempting to breast the 
current, and to roll back the stream of error and 
disorganization. ‘The whole hi of this affair is 
a powerful enforcement of the old maxim, obsta 
principiis, stand by your principles. For, had not 
the Presbyterians made a virtual, though not an in- 
tentional compromise of principle, in the Plan of 
Union with the Congregationalists, this evil 
would never have come upon them. Let others 
Jook and learn,” 


Reported for the Presbyterian. 


PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH CASE. 
Mr. Orenine Sreecu. 


We go out of the order, in which the different 

its of this case were presented at the trial, to 
ay before our readers a portion of Mr. Hubbell’s 
opening. ‘The testimany offered was so volumin- 
ous, that, as yet, we have been able, proceeding 
in regular course, to give but a part of that for the 
Relators. We consider it unfair, to be thus pre- 
senting but one side of the case, while the public 
excitement is most urgent, and to defer, altogether, 
the exhibition of our defence, until the reader's 
patience, and hig interest, if not in the concerns of 
the church, at least in our report, are exhausted. We 
shall follow up this opening of our case, by the 
evidence which succeeded it, not, however, losing 
sight of the remainder of the testimony for the Re- 
lators. 


Mr. Hubbell for the Respondents, (Old-school,) 
opened the case as follows: 


May it please the Court— Gentlemen of the Jury, 
You have been engaged nearly a week, in lis- 
tening toa series of attacks, (so to speak,) made 
by the witnesses, and the cuunsel of the Relators, 
upon the party which land my colleagues have 
the honour to represent; sand we have been com- 

lied, by the decorum of the court, to sit and si- 
ently endure it. I cannot flatter myself, that these 
attacks have made no impression prejudicial to my 
clients. You would be more or less than human, 
had they not. I only ask you now, to give me, 
your undivided attention, while | shall endeavour 


ly, the true history of this controversy. I engage 
to satisfy every candid mind, of the purity of my 
clients’ motives, and of the justice and legality of 
their proceedings. 

In order properly to preface our defence, it will 
be necessary to analyse the case made, or at- 
tempted to be made by the Relators. 

It seems to have divided itself into two heads 
of charge or inquiry. First, the Acts of the Ge- 
neral Assembly of 1837, called by our adversaries, 
affectedly and ex industria “ The acts of excision,” 
but which, according to a fairer nomenclature 
should be called “ declarations of disconnection or 
disowning acts,” for by these acts, certain Synods 
were simply pronounced to be no part of our church. 
Second, ‘The process of organization of the Gene- 
ral Assembly in 1838, by #hich our adversaries as- 
sert, that they have d themselves of the 
sceptre, and by which they claim to be the true 
succession. 

As regards the first of these points, the Relators, 
(as far as I can gather their meaning,) consider 
it merely ancillary to the second, and indeed, his 
Honour only admitted testimony on this first point, 
as explanatory of that adduced, or to be adduced, 
on the second. In other words, the Relators have 
attempted to show, that certain commissioners to 
the General Assembly of 1538, were excluded from 
their seats, in furtherance of certain acts of the 
General Assembly of 1837, and assuming the in- 
firmity of those acts, to deduce from thence the 
invalidity of this exclusion in 1838. ‘This distinc- 
tion must be carefully observed, as I shal! presently 
demonstrate to you, that the Relators are compel- 
led, by the necessity of their own case, to admit, 
that notwithstanding those acts of alleged dismem- 
berment passed by the General Assembly of 1837, 
that Assembly retained its constitutional, unim- 
paired existence, up to the last moment of its ses- 
sion. 

As regards the Relators’ second point, it is also 
to be observed, that they do not contend that the 
exclusion by the clerks, from the General Assem- 
bly of 1838, of the delegates, from the Presbyteries 
in the four Synods, violates the organization of 
1838. They apparently admit that the Assembly of 


ed, without the vivifying presence of those dele- 
tes. They merely contend that the exclusion 
was unlawful, and seek in its unlawfulness a justi- 
fication for certain ulterior operations, which the 
now declare to have been a removal of the offe 
ing officers, but which were, as we shall show, 
adopted by them with a different view and pur- 


PT hey contend that the General Assembly had a 
right to remove the clerks who excluded these dele- 

tes and the Moderator, who, as they assert, re- 
fused to allow the Assembly to correct the miscon- 
duct of the clerks in this particular; and although 
they admit that a clear majority of the members, 
approved the conduct of the clerks and the Mode- 
rator, yet, as this majority sit indignantly silent, 
when Mr. Cleaveland made a disorderly motion, 
if motion it may be called, and treated it asa tu- 
mult and an outrage, they must have been consid- 
ered to have voted affirmatively. In other words, 
that this was a vote of the house, setting up an 
opposing organization, and committing suicide upon 
its own. 

When their case is divested of all extrinsic cir- 
cumstances, it resolves itself into this one narrow, 
and truly absurd position, viz. “ That the majority, 
when they meant * No, and declared their meaning 
in every possible mode, but the use of that mono- 
syllable, must be construed to have meant ‘ yes.’” 
As we.conceive, all the other evidence, by which 

ou have been wearied, is foreign to this cause ; 
and this will be apparent, when you reflect that 
the power of the Assembly to remove its officers, 
if it exists at all, is not confined to the exigency 
of their misconduct, but may be exercised at the 
pleasure of the Assembly, with or without reason, 
“ stat proratione voluntas.” Our adversaries main- 
tain that the Assembly did remove these officers: 
if it did, why then have days been wasted in the 
attempt to prove that they were deserving of re- 
moval ? 

They may perhaps mean to say, “ these officers 


* a , 


mority to practice this legerdetmmin, although it is 
manifest it could ve have gucceeded by surprise, 

and error” 


If the members from the disowned Syn Phare’ 


been injured, (which we deny) sureiy there was 
some method, by which they and their favourers 
might have brought this question of their right to 
seats in the Assembly, before the tribunals of the 
country, without the indecorous cemenne which | 
took place in 1838, and without destroying the rights. 
of those opposed to them. But, as we fear, they 
have been governed by another spirit, (engendered 
no doubt by honest but mistaken motives) and have 
sought to make a profit from this supposed injury. | 
Not content with regaining their own rights, they 
seek to usurp those of others. 

Such, gentlemen, is the case of the relators. We 
have endeavoured to restrict them to what we con- 
sider the true issue formed by the pleadings. His 
Honour, however, has not sustained these endea- 
vours, and we have submitted, as we hope with 
grace, to his decision, although it entails upon us 
the necessity of being as discursive as the relators 
have been. 

This unhappy Church has been for years a house 
divided — itself. Its dismemberment might 
therefore have been predicted long before the ca- 
tastrephe occurred. This division is not a mere 
logomachy, or war of words, as the counsel for 
the relators has asserted, but a wide variance in 
tenets. Tenets so dissimilar, that like liquids of 
different gravity and consistency they cannot be 
commingled. It is a substantial difference on some 
of the most affecting subjects of human considera- 
tion. 

Our party are for a strict adherence to the doc- 
trinal standards of the Church. Their party ac- 
cept them only for substance of doctrine. ‘I‘hey 
cannot and do not dispute our Presbyterianism, 
but theirs is of a more equivocal character, though 
they decline from the standards in different de- 
grees of departure. Some of them are nearly 
right, others are widely wrong. 

Our' doctrines are taught at the Seminary of 
Princeton, in all their purity. That Institution has, 
from its origin, been the principal seat of ortho- 
doxy. There it is taught with fidelity, defended 
with zeal, and adorned with learning. ‘The other 
party have their seminaries, where their peculiar 
views are inculcated, and from whence they are 
diffused with indefatigable diligence. 

Permit me to point out a few fundamental diffe- 
rences of tenet. 

One principally to be marked, for it is the root 
of many others, is an abstract opinion. in regard to 
theology itself. We maintain that it emanated 
from the Almighty, in his revelations, in a state of 
entire perfection. ‘That it sprung from the mind 
of the Deity in its full developed, adult proportions, 
and knew no infancy, or youth. Our adversaries, 
on the contrary, maintain that theology is an ad- 
vancing, improveable science. That the old for- 
mularies of the Christian faith are too antiquated 
for this enlightened age! 

Another subject of difference is the effect of 
Adam’s sin, or fall, upon his posterity. Our party 
maintain that the sin of Adam is imputed to his 
posterity—that it is made their sin— We subject 
our mere human reason to the unequivocal teach- 
ings of holy writ, and for an explanation humbly 
wait the great teacher death. Our adversaries 
on the contrary maintain that the sin of Adam is 
not imputed to his posterity, and made their sin, 
but, that by Adam's fall, it is made absolutely cer- 
sain and necessary (in some incomprehensible man- 
ner) that each and al! his posterity will sin. 

Another subject of difference_is one which no 
no human being, whether Philosopher, or Chris- 
tian, can Contemplate with indifference. It is the 
power of the Deity over our moral nature. Our 
party maintain that he is Almighty, not only over 
the physical, but the moral constitution of man, and 
that by a single act of his will he can make his 
creature , how deeply soever that creature 
may be immersed in depravity and crime. The 
other party have sought to limit Omnipotence, and 
say, “ thus far shalt thou go but no farther.” They 
maintain that a man _ be bad against the will of 
the Deity, and the only means by which he can 
change him is by moral suasion ; or by the inciting 
exhibition of motives. : 

Another great subject of difference is the nature 
of the sacrifice upon Calvary ; the true understand- 
ing of the Atonement, and the effect of the suffer- 
ings of Christ. We maintain that it was a satis- 
faction of the violated Jaw ; a tribute to Divine jus- 
tice, by which a righteous God was propitiated. 
That Christ became our substitute, and underwent 
death for us. That the merits of Christ, his obedi- 
ence, in the fulfilment of the Jaw by his voluntary 
death, is imputed to our race through faith ; that is 
to the believers of our race, in the same manner 
that the sin of Adam was imputed to us. On the 
other hand, our adversaries deny the doctrine of 
imputation, and contend, that he wes always a 
placable God, and ready to bestow pardon as soon 
as governmental justice would permit. They deny 
that his law requires an infinite victim, or that 
Christ yielded himself as such a victim, or bore the 
penalty of the law. They maintain-that justifica- 
tion is merely pardon, and the condition, faith. 

Another great topic of difference is the subject 
of regeneration or conversion, or the precise process 
or plan by which the heart of the sinner is changed. 
We maintain that it is merely an act of Omnipo- 
tence, That the sinner has no ubility of his own 
to concur in that work; that his change is an act 
of God’s grace, and that it may be instantaneous. 
They, on the contrary, maintain, that since the 
atonement of Christ, the sinner is competent to his 
own regeneration, and that the process is gradual. 

Such gentlemen are the summa vestigia, or 
general outlines of this great dispute, which has 
caused the separation of this Church. A cordial 
re-union is impossible. A separation has been ef- 
fected and made permanent for the sake of peace 
and religion. This is that great dispute which 
has abrupted friendships, divided families, and en- 
gendered strifes. [tis in your power to rebuke 
this heaving tumult of the passions, and bid them 
be tranquil for ever ! 

Such, gentlemen, was the state of the parties, 
and such the distractions of this church, when the 
session of 1837 commenced. It was well known 
throughout the land, that a great struggle would 
occur at this session. ‘The parties, therefore, put 
forth their strength at the election, and the decided 
majority of the Old-school party on the floor of this 
Assembly, leaves no doubt that they were and are 
the predominant party in this church; and that 
the principles of theology, which they acknow- 
ledge, are the true tenets, in the opinion of a ma- 
jority of true worshippers in this church, and that 
the doctrines of their adversaries are heretical. 
Nor was this majority acccidental, for it was even 
more decided in the Assembly of 1838, when, the 
relators will admit, every nerve had been strained 
by both parties, to acquire the mastery of num- 
be 


rs. 
1 say thata t struggle was anticipated. For 
it was known that two systems of theology existed 
in the church, and both could not be permitted to 
be taught in an institution expressly formed to 
preserve uniformity of creed. is church having 
adopted a standard of faith or a system of holy 
struths, it admits no double construction of them. 
They can have but one meaning, and if there be 
doubt as to what that meaning may be, the consti- 
tution of the church refers that doubt to its great 
council, which has power authoritatively to settle 
that doubt, and to declare what the church shall 
teach as the true construction of the standards. 
Form of Government, Chap. XII. sec. v. 


“To the General Assembly belongs the power 
of deciding in all controversies respecting doctrine 
and discipline; of reproving, warning, or bearing 
testimony against error in doctrine.” 

From the decision of this great council there is 
no appeal, and when the General Assembly de- 
clares a doctrine heretical, it must no longer be 
heard in a Presbyterian church. Its maintainers 
must either conform to this decision, or else- 
where and form new associations. Of which they 
may, at their pleasure, make what are heresies 
when compared with our standards. This decision 
of the General er is the decision of the 
majority of that Assembly, and hence it results, 
(however harsh it may seem,) that the cqnstruction 
which the majority put upon the standards is or- 
thodoxy, and that of the minority is heresy. This 
power is necessary to, and inherent in every 
church establishment, or it ceases to be a church, 


j 


committed a wrong, and a majority of the members 
upheld them, it was therefore licensable for the mi- 


en either in the process of a judicial trial, and 
the sentence upon an individual feretic, or it 
may be-afiiabstract declaration of the Assembly, 
or “ bearing of testimony” against heretical doc- 
trines. 

In whatever form this declaration of the Aseem- 
bly may be given against a particular opinion, that 
opinion is heresy and must be abandoned by the 
faithful. ‘The mal-contents have no alte:native 
or secession. 

his uniformity of opinion is neither impracti- 
cable nor difficult. 
nearly half a century, in harmonious and halcyon 
repose. The two parties which now distract it 
are, (each being contemplated by itself) of homo- 
— materials, and capable of forming a peace- 
ul church. 

_ That nothing might be left undone which Chris 
tian charity seemed to require, upon a proposition 
emanating from a member of our party, a com- 
mittee was appointed, consisting of five members 
from each party for the pur of negotiating an 
amicable separation. The effort failed by the fault 
of our adversaries, for although they admitted that 
“the experience of many years has proved that this 
body is too large to insure the pur contem- 
plated by the constitution,” and that “in the ex- 
tension of the church, over so great a territory, 
embracing such @ variety of people, difference of 
view in relation to important points of church 
— and action, as well as theological opinion, 
are found to exist,” and that “a division will be of 
vital importance to the best interests of the Re- 
deemer’s kingdom.”—I cite their language, Minutes 
of 1837, page 432—yet they im one condition, 
to which no true Jover of the church could submit : 
viz. that the church should be destroyed, and two 
new churches created from its fragments! We 
allowed them their own terms in regard to their 
share in the property of the church, nay, had they 
asked it all, it would have been given to them, but 
as the majority, as the possessors and representa- 
tives of all the old seats of Presbyterianism, as the 
party who confessedly and rigidly adhered to her 
standards, we agked to be allowed to maintain the 
succession of our fathers! Our adversaries would 
only grant us peace, upon the condition, that we 
should destroy all for which we had hithereto been 
contending! 

It will now be my duty to explain to you the 
real character of the much abused transactions of 
1837, by a studied misnomer, called, the acts of ex- 
cision, viz. the resolutions of the Assembly of that 

ear, declaring the Syndds of the Western Reserve, 

tica, Geneva, and Genesee, to be no part of the 
Presbyterian Church. 

When the great controversy, which I have de- 
scribed, was at its height, attention was drawn toan 
iinposthume which had long afflicted the church, 
but which, being filmed over and disguised, had, 
hithereto, escaped detection. I mean New Eng- 
land Congregationalism, which had insidiously un- 
dermined the Presbyterian constitution, and was 
the fata] source of all these errors in doctrine which 
afflicted our church. 7 


The New-school party is emphatically a New 
England party, it being composed, in a great mea- 


sure, of New Englanders, or their descendants. 
New England Calvinism, is not Presbyterianism ; _ 


they are Congregationalists or Independents, and 
are the lineal or collateral descendants of the 
English Independents, who under the guidance of 
Cromwell, drove out Presbyterianism, after Pres- 
byterianism had driven out Epiecopacy. Our New 

ngland brethren are poverbially shrewd, acute, 
indefatigable, and ambitious, and are seldom intro- 
duced into our institutions without becoming mas- 
ters of them. The party which I represent, have 
long apprehended a design in their adversaries to 
convert the funds, the institutions, and above all, 
the name, of this venerable church into the means 
of furthering this peculiar system of theology, and 
various other projects of their own. 

The instrument by which they have obtained ad- 
mittance into our church, is a certain plan ur agree- 
ment of Union between this church and the Con- 
gregationa] Association of Connecticut, adopted in 
the year 1801, which admits Congregationaliste, 
upon certain terms, which | shall presently de- 
scribe, into the bosom of this, Presbyterian institu- 
tion. 

The essence of Presbyterianism is a government 
by ruling elders, and the profession of Calvinistic 
dectrines. A church which is deficient in either 
of these elements, is not a Presbyterian church. 
The doctrines are, of course, considered of divine 
origin, and the government by ruling elders is 
deemed not less so, and, therefore, it is not capable 
of change or modification. The Constitution of 


this church is strictly Presbyterian, both in these 


particulars, and also in all the other details of its 
government. ‘The primary government is the 
church session, composed of ruling elders, elected 
by the congregation for life, ordained by a regular 

rocess, and pledged to our written Confession of 

aith, and of the minister who is ordained in a 
similar manner, by the Presbytery, which is the 
next highest tribunal. The church session may 
try any member of the congregation, for ecclesias- 
tical offences, with an appeal to the Presbytery, 
but the church session cannot try or dismiss the 
minister. When once ordained, this clerical offi- 
cer holds eet of his congregation, and 
is only amenable to his Presbytery. The Congre- 
gational system has no church session composed of 
ruling elders, elected and ordained for hfe. It 
wants this essential, and, as we believe, apostolical 
feature of Presbyterianism. The government of 
the Congregational churches, is vested in the 
whole of the male members of the church. They 
elect their own ministers, and depose them at will. 
They have no Cuntession of Faith. Each church 
is independent of all others, or only connected in 
associations for mutual advice. In the Presbyteri- 
an Church there is, on the contrary, a regular sys- 
tem of connexion and subordination. Above the 
church session, and controlling it by appeals and 
otherwise, is the Presbytery which has ecclesias- 
tical rule over a territory containing several 
churches. All the ministers, and a representative 
ruling elder from each church within this territory, 
compose the Presbytery. These Presbyteries are 
the constituent bodies, which are represented by 
delegates in the General Assembly. The Synods 
are judicatorieg superior to the Presbyteries, em- 
bracing a wider territorial] jurisdiction, but as they 
are not represented in the General Assembly, are 
no nore in the church polity, than an appellate ju- 
dicatory. 

Here, Gentlemen, let me pause, and you 
to observe the effect of this constitution of things. 
The delegates to the General Assembly are elected 
by the Presbyteries, and the delegates who com- 
pose the Presbyteries, must be ruling elders from 
the churches, Of course, it results, that if there 
be any thing vitious and unconstitutional im the 

rimary delegation, that is from the churches to the 

resbytery, it will affect and vitiate that from the 
Presbyteries to the General Assembly. If the 
churches should send mere Jaymen, instead of or- 
dained elders to the Presbyteries, these Presbyteries 
are vitiously constituted, ant the delegates from 
such Presbyteries, to the Genera} Assembly, are 
elected by a false and unconstitutional constitu- 
ency. 
On the apex of this pyramid of subordinate tri- 
bunals, sits that august body, the General Assem- 
bly. It unites the wisdom of all, and by the weight 
and pressure of iis authority, keeps the inferior 
parts in their true position, and preserves the beau- 
tiful symmetry of the whole. 

But the Plan of Union marred this structure, 
for it provides, among other things, | 

“That if any congregetion consists ‘partly of 
those who hold “the Congregational form of dis- 
pline, and partly of those who hold the Presbyte- 
rian form, we recommend to both parties, that thie 


be no obstruction to their uniting in one church, - 


and settling a minister. And that, in this cage, the 
church choose a standing committee from the com- 
municants, whose business it shall be, to call to ac- 
count over? member of the church who’shall con- 
duct himee!f inconsistently with the laws of Chris- 
tianity, and to give judgment on such conduct. 
And if the person condemned by this judgment, 
be a Presbyterian, he shall be at liberty to appeal 
to the Preshytery; if a Congregationalist, he 
shall be at liberty to appeal to body of male 
communicants of the church: in the former case, 
the determination of the Presbytery shall be final, 


call it what you please. This decision may be 


unless the church consent to a further appeal to. 


the Synod, or to the General Aesembly; and in 


his church itself existed - 


cas 


@ ~ ealled for nowinations for a Moderator. Dr. Fishet 
.. ‘was tiominated, and no one else. Dr. Beman put 
t “thie Vote, anid Dr. Fisher was chosen by a large 
“majority. - There voles in tho negative, 
a hg from the .aaime quarter as before. Dr. Be- 
san declared Dr. Fisher elected, and mae way| 
g ‘for ‘him totake the place which he had occupied. 
3 00 nd called for nominations fur 
made statement, to the purport that that house 
- could not-be occupied by the Assembly, and moved 
2 that we flow adjourn to meet, forthwith, in the lec- | 
‘ure-roonm of the First Presbyterian Church. This 
: imotion was pat and carried, and Dr. Fisher gave 
a notice of the adjournment, and said that any com- 
k: missioners present, who had not yet handed in their 
commissions to the Assembly, should do so at the 
Z place and time to which the Assembly bad adjourn- | : 
4 ed.. Then the Assembly came to order in the lec- . | 
4 — of the Chureh on Washington Square, | 
3 and Dr. Patton offered the resolutions which he | 
i | 
4 
| 
— | 
| 
4 | 
q | 
| 4 
| 
| 
| | 
| 
| 
3 | 
bly Us, voled in the aifirmative. is 1s One 
: reasor of my. conclusion in regard to the majority. 7 
Court adjourned. | 
| 
| 
4 


from the decisions of 


< 


THE PRESBYTERIAN. 


harmony,.in those new settlements, which are com- 
inhabitants from theec bodies.” Dig 


bles congrega 
fined Isy delegates to. the Presbyteries. It 
ea away from Wy ge the right of appeal 
teries. {t intro- 


‘duces into the body of the church persons who are 
not subject to the tribunals of the church. If the 
“Presbyterian of*government in its essential 


features, be of divine origin, (which is the faith of 
our church,) then these alterations in its essential! 
* structure, would under any circumstances, be with- 
out warrdht or foundation, but considered simply 
as human institutions, their alterations were void, 
because not.submitted to the Presbyteries. 

“ Before any overtures or regulations proposed 
the Assembly, to be established as constitution- 
rules, shall be obligatory on the churches, it shall 
‘be necessary to transmit them to all the Presbyte- 
ries, and to-receive the returns of at least a majo- 
rity of them in writing, approving thereof.” Form 

of Gov. p. HB. : 
~ They will be void too in the consideration of this 


_civil tribunal, as conflicting with the act of the 


Legislature of Pennsylvania, incorporating the 
* Trustees of the General Assembly of the Presby- 
terjan church in the United States of America.” 
The power of electing these trustees being given 

to “the minigters and elders forming the General 
Assembly of the Presbyterian Church.” 

Besides, the direct unconstitutional provisions in 
this Plan of Union, it was made the cover of vari- 
ous other unconstitutional practices. This plan 

3 : in the section ready for mixed churches; 
‘but pure Congregational churches, without any in- 
termixture of Presbyterianism, owing to the laxity 
produced by this Plan of Union, sent their unor- 
dained lay delegates to the Presbyteries, and were 
admitted. 

When controversy called attention to this sub- 
ject, it was ascertained, that, by means of this Plan 
of Union, and the abuses that originated with it, 
there were, in the bounds of the Synod of the 
Western Reserve, one hundred and nine churches, 
out of one hundred and thirty-nine. purely Congre- 

tional or mixed. And in the Synods of Utica, 


Geneva, and Genesee, two fifths of the churches 


- counsels, voti th | 
doctrine, and actually inflicting upon us the discip- 
- fine of a code, whose authority u 


~were Congregational or mixed. Here was this 
vast body of Congregationalists, although deny- 
ing our standards, rejecting and scoffing at our 
‘form of government, and in no wise subject to our 
discipline, or t6 our tribunals, yet catage ge 4 in 
7 upon our questions of faith or 


themselves 
they utterly deny. ri’ were themselves con- 
‘scious of the absurdity of their claims, and of our 
‘submission to them, and therefore, in the statistical 
réports which they nade to the Assembly, disguis- 
‘ed themselves under the name of Presbyterian 


churches. 

[In the great struggle which was anticipated be- 
tween the parties thus divided, it was the determi- 
nation of e whom I represent, that none but 


Presbyterians should participate, and in this deter- 
«mination originated the acts, in regard to which 
there has been so much clamour. That the purpose 
‘was just, constitutional, and proper, none who have 
heard my statement can doubt. The question now 
to be agitated is, whether the. means used to effect 
‘that purpose were equally commendable. __ 
These means were, the passing of a resolution by 
the General Assembly, abrogating the Plan of Uni- 
on, as unconstitutional and void from its origin, and 
“certain acts disowning the Synods of the Western 
Reserve, Utica, Genesee and Geneva. 
Our adversaries have thought fit to represent 
these acts.as tyrannical, because (us they assert) 
they disfranchised 500 ministers, 599 churches, 
and 60,000 communicatits. This statement has 
been so often repeated, and so many changes have 
‘been rung upon it, that you will perhaps be sur- 
prised to hear me assert that it is untrue. [ will 
presently prove to you, that no minister, church, or 


 communicant has been disfranchised by these acte. 


Our adversaries have also thought fit to repre- 
sent these acta, as a condemnation without hearing 
of 500 ministers, 599 churches, and 60,000 com- 

municants, thisisalsountrue. 
. These acts were simply requisitions made 
‘the General Assembly, upon the Presbyteries and 
churches within the bounds of these Synods, that 
they should ask such Congregational churches, as, 
ander the Plan of Union, or by falsely representing 
theniselves to be Presbyterians, had gained access 
to the judicatories of the Church, to adopt our form 
of government, or if they refused then, to shake 
‘them off. So far from disfranchising 599 chucches, 
mone were to be excluded from our connexion, if 
they would adopt our form of government ; or, in the 
case of their obstinate nonconformity, the measure 
-would result in the exclusion of but two hundred 
and.sixty-nine churches, or thereabout, that being 
the estimated number of Con tional churches 
in the bounds of these Synods. The residue of the 
599 churches being Presbyterian, were in no sub- 
- stantial manner affected by these acts. As to the 
509 ministers, they were aot, in the least degree, 
the subject of these measures, for none of them were 
Congregational ; the clergy of this district having, 
a)most withaut exception, caused themselves to be 
ordained as Presbyterians, preferring, no doubt, 
‘the more stable tenure of office which that institu- 
afforded them. These acta. 
wired of them, to leave one Presbytery and yo to 
phe most convenient to themselves. As regards 
the 60,000 communicants, if the churches in which 
they worshipped did not choose to —_ the Pres- 
byterian foc of government, each individual had 
but to enter the nearest Presbyterian church, and 
-claim the benefits of communion. As them, 
denounced acts merely require them not to 
coutinue to worship in churches, which would not 
adopt our discipline and order. 
_That.euch is the true operation of these acts, 
will be apparent to any unprejudiced man who will 
peruse them. - 

They.are, perhaps, unski!fully drawn, and if but 
part of them be read they seem to justify the as- 
persion’ of our adversaries, but if the whole be 
read together, then the injustice which has been 

done to us wil] be apparent. 


“That in consequence of the a tion by this 


Assembly of the plan of union of 1801, between it 


end 


-and the General Association of Connecticut as ut- 
-terly unconstitutional, and therefore null and void 
from the beginning, the Synode of Utica, Ge- 
wpeva and Genesee, which were formed and at- 


tached to the body under, and in execution of this | 


of union be, and are hereby declared to be out 
of the ecclesiastical connexion of the Presbyterian 
Church in the United States of America, and that 
are not in ferm or in fact an integral portion of 

id church.” 
- He that should ae here, would perhaps deceive 

himself, but let us continue. 

“ That inasmuch as there are reported to be se- 
veral charches and ministers, if not one or two 
Préabyteries, now in connexion with one or more 
of said Synods, which gre strictly Presbyterian in 
doctrine and order, be it therefore farther resolved, 
that all such churches and ministers as wish to 
‘unite with us, are hereby directed to apply for ad- 
migsion into those Presbyteries belonging to our 
connexion, which are. most convenient to their re- 
tive-location; and that any such Presbytery as 
id, being strictly yterian in doctrine 
and order, and now in connexion with amer of 
nods, as may desire to unite with us, ure 
ication, with a full 
next General As 


by | which they belong. But 


| and’ object of these atts are just what | bave as- 
serted, and un» more. ‘ No Presbyterian minister is 
injated dhless it be an injury, which entitles him 
t turn his paracidul hand against his church, that 
: the General Assembly has removed his connexion 
from one Presbytery to another, and that other of 
his own selection. No Presbyterian church is in- 
jured, unless it be an injury, to detach them from 
one Presbytery and annex thei to another. I have 
not heard from our adversaries, how these removals 
were injuries, except that by the statutes of the 
church, when a minister removes from one Presby- 
tery to another, he is bound to undergo an exami- 
nation on practical religion! Would it not be as 
well for. the church, that all ite pastors should un- 
dergo such an examination periodically ? It certain- 
ly can be no great hardship, when the ministers 
lves select the Presbyteries to which they 
willapply. As regards the Presbyteries in these 
Synods, which arestrictly Presbyterian in doctrine 
and order, a kindly provision is made for them. 
But were it otherwige, it would be a matter of in- 
difference, for when the churches and ministers 
are provided for, all that equity and justice require 
is fulfilled ; the Presbyteries are merely artificial 
bodies, and incapable of having rights apart from 
those of their constituents. They are it is true, in 
some sense, the constituent bodies of the Genera! 
Assembly, but that is merely in the sense of elec- 
toral col sending delegates to represent, not 
their own rights, but those of their constituents. 
Thus I have demonstrated, that, by these acts, no es- 
sential part of the Presbyterian church was exscind- 
ed, except at their own election and by theif own ob- 
stinacy. These acts do not compel the Presbyte- 
ries, churches and ministers to continue their con- 
nexion with us, but merely by requiring from them 
an act of adhesion, put it in the power of the mal- 
contents, to retire and voluntarily relingnish the 
connexion with us. With the same view, the dis- 
owning acts contain the following provisions. 

“ That the General Assembly no intention, 
by these resolations, to affect in any way the min- 
isterial standing of any members of either of said 
Synods; nor to disturb the pastoral relation in any 
church; nor to interfere with the duties or rela- 
tions of private Christians in their respective con- 
eee only to declare and determine ac- 
cording to the truth and necessity of the case, and 
by virtue of the full authority existing in it for 
that purpose, the relation of all said Synods, and all 
their constituent parts, to this body and to the Pres- 
byterian Church in the United States.” 

It was contemplated, as [ have said, that the 
Presbyterians in these Synods might prefer their 
Congregational Associations to ours; this declara- 
tion was therefore adapted to such a contingency. 
It leaves them a complete church system should 
they choose to deciare their independence. These 
acts did not go into those Synads, Presbyteries, and 
churches, and expurge them of Congregationalism, 
and thus reduce them to a-fragmentary state, but 
by acting upon whole Synods, they benevolently 
gave these churches the option of our communion, 
or of a separate organization of their own, ready to 
their hands, in Synods, Presbyteriés, and churches. 
And here let me observe, that we are in the habit 
of calling our Church the Presbyterian Church, 
whereas, it is more properly a Presbyterian 
Church; connexion with us is not necessary to 
Presbyterianism. There] may be, and are in this 
country other churches essentially Presbyterian, 
which are unconnected with us. Those churches 
which might retire from our connexion would not 
thereby lose their Presbyterian character, if 
otherwise entitled to it. 

Many clergymen and churches within these 
Synods, have conformed to the requisitions of the 
disowning acts, and are now in full connexion 
with our Church. The mass of them have refused 
to comply. ‘They met in convention, and deter- 
mined to reject the means of restoration which we 
pointed out to them, and resolved to cast them- 
selves upon us with their burthen of Congrega- 
tionalism ; and now as a means of tyrannizing over 
9 falsely represent that we have tyrannized over 
them. 

The other untrue representation, with which our 
adversaries have endeavoured to excite passion and 
ore against us, is, that we have condemned 

churches, 509 ministers, and 60,000 communi- 
cants without a trial, or an opportunity of defence. 
[ have just demonstrated that it is only the Con- 
oS pm portion of these 599 churches, and 

,0U0 communicants which has been affected by 
these acts. This action of the General Assembly 
to expurgate Congregationalism bears no resem- 
blance to a condemnation, and it would have been 
impossible to have subjected the obnoxious churches 
toatrial. Try them! for what! For being Congre- 

tional in their order? Thatcertainly is no crime. 
fry them! they do not acknowledge your jurisdic- 
tion, they participate in governing you by sending 
their lay delegates into your judicatories, but they 
are not subject to your tribunals. The only tribu- 
nal to which they are subject by the Plan of Union 
is their own congregation! Thus they must try 
themselves if they are tried at all! and the only 
appeal from this tribunal is to the Association to 
perhaps the Presbyteries 
must be tried for admitting Congregational dele- 


this was no offence, the Presbyteries were, by the 
existing laws, bound to receive these delegates. It 
is only then by a admit such delegates, 
after the abrogation of that Plan, that they would 
become obnoxious to censure; in other words, the 
abrogation of the Plan of Union made it necessary 
for the Presbyteries to purify themse)ves ef Con- 
gregationalism, and this is substantially the whole 
effect of these disowning acts. The entertaining 
of these Congregational delegates was no crime, 
before the abrogation of the Plan of Union, for 
which there could be a trial, and the disowning 
acts prevented its becoming a crime thereafter. 
The General Assembly has unquestionably the 
power to create Presbyteries and Synods, as to 
the latter, it is expressly given by the Constitution, 
and as to the former, it isa power of necessary im- 
plication, and has been repeatedly exercised with- 
out question. If the General Assembly has power 
for the convenience of the Church, to erect Pres- 
byteries and Synods, she has necessarily the power 
to dissolve or destroy them, when the like conve- 
nience requires it. Had the General Assembly 
dissolved those Synods and Presbyteries, and declar- 
ed the churches and ministers within their bounds to 
be united to the adjacent Synods and Presbyteries, 
all must have admitted that this was a constitu- 
_tional proceeding, and we should have had no cla- 
mour of disfranchisement and condemnation with 
out hearing. How does our proceeding differ from 
this? I have shown that we have substantially 
united allthe Presbyterian churches and ministers 
to the adjacent Presbyteries, we have, however, 


excluded the Congregationalists; in this consists 


the distinction, if there be any; our right to ex- 
clude them rests upon the unconstitutivonality of 
the plan of union. If that arrangement was un- 
constitutional and void, the party who claims the 
benefit of it is not to be tried and condemned for 
his unconstitutional claim, but the party from 
whom is sought performance of the illegal arrange- 
ment, may refuse on the ground of its invalidity 
and unsoundness. This is substantially what the 
General Assembly has done. 

It were a waste of time to discuas whether the 
powers of the General Assembly-are judicial or 
legislative. She here acted in the mere simple 
and uncomplicated character of a party to an, 
arrangement, called upon to fulfil that arrange- 
ment, but declining because the arrangement was 
illegal and void. ‘These acts may be justified in 
another aspect. The General Assembly is a rep- 
resentative, deliberative body, and entitled to de- 
termine upon the qualifications of those who may 
claiin membership. This is not only the general 
law in regard to such bodies, but has been for years 
the practice ofthis very Assembly. The constitu- 
uency of this Assembly is peeuliar: it consists not 
of natural persons, but of artificial bodies. The 
right to determine claims of membership involves 
the right to decide the qualifications of the elec- 
tors, and, if those electors be artificial bodies, to 
ascertain their legal organization. When these 
artificial bodies admit into their structure materials 
of an unqualified and vitious nature, may not the 
ae require the expurgation of these mate- 
rials! 

The Plan of Union I have demonstrated to be 
unconstitutional. It is sought, however, to main- 


tain it, and supply the want of the jurisdiction 
of the Presbyteries by their long acquiescence. An 


gates. Until the Plan of Union was abrogated, | gen 


unconstitutional statute remaining on the statute 
book unused and inactive, would not be considéred 
as acquiesced in, because it ie-not repealed. It 
is its use and effects that may be the subject of ac- 
quiescence. Before this presumption arises, it 
must be shown, that tlie parties acquiescing were 
aware of the facts and events which they are to be 
construed to have approved. These Congrega- 
tional churches have grown up insidiously and in 
disguise, and unti) recently were unknown to the 
great majority of the Presbyteries. Under such 
circumstances there can be no acquiescence. Had 
these churches re themselves in the statis- 
tical reports which they presented yearly to the 
General Assembly, as tional, we should 
have yearly acquiesced; but when in these re- 
_— they have represented themselves to be 
resbyterian churches, we can only be construed 
to have acquiesced, by being construed to have 
r grou e incorporating act is for the 
benefit of a Presbyterian Charch, and nothing 


short of the power of the Legislature can make it, 
in whole, or in part, Con ational. The govern- 
ment by ruling elders, a ing to the faith of this 


Church, is of apostolical and divine institution ; the 
action or acquiescence of the Presbyteries may 
change the constitutional rules, but cannot alter 
the essential doctrines of the Church, which claim 
a heavenly origin. 


(To be continued.) . 


_ For the Presbyterian. 
THE GREAT ANNIVERSARY. 


Mr, Editor—It was my privilege to be present 
at the Ps centennary celebration of the memo- 
rable General Assembly of 1638, and I am pleased to 
observe that you have given a part of the de- 
tails to your numerous readers, frem the Scottish 
Guardian of the 2lst of December. Never in my 
life have I attended such a meeting, and never do 
I expect to witness again such a collection 
of men, for any 
which brought them together. The occasion was 
solemn and imposing—the vast assemblage— 
whether you consider their moral and religious 
worth, or on the score of their high intellectual] 
accomplishments, of the most striking and dig- 
nified character. 

In the Chair was the Lord Provost of Glasgow, 
with a gentleman as his “ Croussier,” (vice presi- 
dent) distinguished alike fur his piety and active 
benevoleyce in every good cause, as well as for his 
superabounding wealth. Around them were gather- 
ed the patriarchs of Scotland’s church, and hun- 
dreds of her accomplished, but younger sons. 
There you saw Chalmers, (clarum et venerabile 
nomen,)a very Goliah still in the cause of the church, 
of sound principles and truth; his head silvered 
with the frost of age, his eye beaming with that 
mighty intellect which has astonished the world, and 
his tongue, giving but partial evidence ofadded years, 
speaking forth with unfaltering accent, the words 
of truth in the cause in which he isengaged. Near 
him were the Browns, the Magills, the MacFar- 
lands, the Lees, and the Muirs, the fathers of the 
Church, and identified with her later efforts to 
maintain her purity and uphold her dignity and 
honour. It was literally an intellectua] banquet, 
and when the whole rose to sing the hundredth 
Psalm, after thanks had been returned to the Fa- 
ther of Mercies, it is impossible to describe the 
scene. Its moral sublimity was heightened by 
the recollection of the sufferings of the church two 
centuries previous] y—that then the illustrious Hen- 
derson, and his no less illustrious compeers among 
the nobility and gentry of Scotland, who were un- 
contaminated by the Meabidenente of royalty, ora 
worthless and corrup: priesthood—that then these 
tremarkable men, whom God brought forward in 
defence of their suffering country, and that which 
they prized above all, her religion pure and unde- 
filed, boldly carried their lives:in their hands, and 
proclaimed their country and their church free 
from the pollutions of Episcopacy in her worst 
and most odious forms. nnecting the incidents 
of the past with the occurrences of the present 
day, when the government of England, under the 
dictation of Daniel O’Connell and his followers,’ 
are doing much to weaken the Churgh of Engtand | 
as well as to destroy the identity of 
Scotland, you may faintly conceive the feelipgs of 
the vast multitade who were met to celebrate ‘the 
occasion which had brought them together. With 
the fact staring them in the face, that the Govern- 
ment were endowing a whole host of Catholic 
bishops for Australia, the East and West Indies, as 
well as the Canadas, and increasing their largesses 
to Maynooth College, and other nests of those mo- 
ral pests, the Jesuits, you cannot wonder that 
Scotchmeén, while they were met tocelebrate the cen- 
tennary of their civil and religious freedom, should 
indulge in language as remarkable for its tone as 
its vigour and manliness. [ cannot describe it 
for it is indescribable—but the effect on the minds 
of all was irresistible, when the burning eloquence 
of such master = as a Chalmers, a Symington, 
a MacLeod, proclaimed that the day might not be 
far distant, when they would again have to armin 


vindication of their civil and religious indepen- 


ce. 
The Catholics are making prodigious efforts 
there, to extend their religion, and | am sorry to 
say, are but too much encopraged by the gov- 
ernment. O’Connell is determined to get, if 
sible, the representatives of much wronged 
Jand, in Parliament, increased to about 150 or 160, 
instead of 104. This, of course, to have justice 
done to Ireland, in other words, to aid in re-estab- 
lishing the Catholic religion as the religion of the 
state. 

The meeting at the High Church in the morn- 
ing, was imposing in the extreme. The Rev. Dr. 
Muir, of Edinburgh, preached a most eloquent ser- 
mon, strictly applicable to the occasion. The bod 
of the church was filled with ministersand elders, 
and the galleries with ordinary hearers. The num- 
ber there could not be short of four or five thousand. 
The scene was thrilling indeed, for the other end 
of that most beautiful and chagte of all public 
buildings, was the very place where Henderson and 
the Reformers of 1638 met to proclaim the inde- 
pendence of Scotland. Now it has become’a huge 
charnel house—it is used asa cemetery! What 
a touching on human 
on the fleeting things of life! The place where 
the glorious sounds of the Gospel were wont to be 
poured forth, and where, two hundred years ago, a 
small band of Christian heroes in proudly raising 


dependence, were ready toseal it with theirsacred 
blood—that place now is the refuge of the dead, 
and a resting place for the foul rook and bat! 


Sic transit gloria mundi! 


But recurring once more to the inspiring scene 
of the evening, I cannot help thinking there was 
something strikingly analagous in the circuinstan- 
ces of the Scottish Church, to our own. The 
men of 1638 nobly contending for pure and unde- 
filed religion, and you, Sir, and your associates— 
the men of 1838, are as nobly contending for the 
“ faith once delivered to the saints.” Could we 
look through the long vista of coming years, of 
centuries, that are yet to complete their mighty 
circle before the last trumpet’s awful sound, we 
would see our descendents also, I have no doubt, 
celebrating the glorious achievments of the noble 
band, who, in 1838, assisted in purifying the Pres- 
byterian Church of our common country, froin the 
fou) heresies which marred her form and purity— 
of that band which with a christian courage of the 
most elevated character, in the face of slander and 
obloquy, stood forth in the defence of the land mark 
of our church, and the faith of our fathers. Hon- 
our—eternal honour to a Baxter, a Green, a 
Breckinridge, and their kindred spirits, for what 
the providence of God has permitted them to do on 
behalf of our beloved Church, and long, ma 
they live to witness and enjoy the fruits of their 
Christian labours. . AMERICANUS. 

New York, March 29, 1839. | 


Consider, that by nature you are dead in tres- 
passess and sins; a child of wrath, a stranger and 
enemy to God: and while such, the thoughts of 
God are terrible to you; you can expect nothing 
from him but wrath and everlasting burnings. 
God is ever angry with the wicked: his holiness 


hates all sin ; his all-seeing eye beholds it, and his 


e Church of} 


purpose whatever akin to that |. 


| 


justice will punish it. 


4g’ clock at W 


DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE. 


Danoras ov Raut Road Traveviine.—It ix ascertain. 
éd by experiment, that the danger of loss of life on an 
average Rail Road trip, is as about | to 4,000,000. 

Macon, Geo., March 26.—About the hardest rain we 
ever knew fell on Friday night last. It poured down 
like the bursting of a water spout. All above ground 
and below, was water, water. Not a fout of drs land 


‘was to be seen. The thunder, wind, 


and hail, at the same time was awiul., y gardens 


and farms are totally ruined. The seed and. growing 


crops are washed out of the earth—{ences destroyed— 
beautiful fields torn into gullies, the soil washed away, 
leaving nothing but the primitive rock, or a desert waste. 
The roads are also much cut up, and we ex to hear 
of many mills and bridges washed away. The Ocul 
gee rose suddenly some 20 feet, and is still full, though 

ling.— Telegraph. , 

New York House or Reruce.—The number of chil- 
dren received during the year 1838, at the House of 
Refuge for the Reformation of Juvenile Delinquents 
in this city, was 203, viz. white boys 102, white girls 
53, coloured boys, 27, coloured girls 21. These, added 
to 229 in the institution previously, make a total of 
432; of whom 203 have been indentured or otherwise 
disposed of during the year, leaving on hand, Ist Jan- 
uary last, 209. The w number of children receiv- 
ed since the establishment of the Refuge, is 2242. 

There is an interesting Sabbath School in the Insti- 
tution, which all the children attend. Other appropri- 
ate means are also used to correct their vicious propen- 
sities, und impress upon their minds the great truths 
of religion. 

Sia Bounty in Massacnuserrs.—From an official 
document published by order of the Legislature, we 
find that since the passage of the Act of April, 1836, to 
encourage the Culture of Silk, there has been paid from 
the State Treasury the following amounts of bounty 
viz: 
In 1836 

1837 
1838 . 
To 6th Mareh, 1839 ~. 397,99 


Total, $1021,22 
The largest amount paid to an individual is $159,35. 
The amount of cocoons raised in the same time was 


pounds. ‘The amount of Silk reeled and 


thrown, on which the bounty was paid, was 8224 
pounds.— New Bedford Mercury. 

Fires.—A large brick building in Portsmouth, Va., 
occupied by the Post Olfice and the Bookstore of Mr. 
Anderson, was destroyed by fire on Wednesday night, 
3d inst. Mr. Thomas C. Goodwin, who occupied an 
adjoining building, was crushed to death by the falling 
of a chimney. 

The warehouses of Mr. William Graham and Mr. 


) D. Eslava, in Mobile, were destroyed by fire on the 


3st ult. One thousand bales of cotton, upwards cf 
three hundred heads of sugar, and a large quan- 
lity of other merchandize, were also destroy 


Arrempren Mait Rossery.—The Richmond Coin- 
piler says :—We understand that there was an attempt 
made to rob the mail between Fredericksburg and Po- 
tomac Creek, on Saturday morning, 30th ult. The 
mail‘cart which preceded the passenger stages, was 
about a mile from the creck on the road to Fredericks- 
borg, when attacked. It was ovrtlrown, and the 
driver was so mach weakcned by his fall und the 
blows he received from the robber, as to be unuble to 
defend the mail, Fortunately, one of the passenger 
stages arrived just as the villain was about to cut loose 
the mail, and he ran off without it. The man who 
made the attack seemed to be alone. 


Inon SreamBoat.—The Pittsburgh papers state that 
the first Iron Steamboat, in this country, of American 
iron, is now building at the Washington Works in 
that city by Robinson and Mims. Her keel is 140 
feet, deck 172 feet, 25 feet beam and 6 feet hold; she 
is to measu e over 220 tons, and will be finished 
by the 4th of July next. 


Marycanp—The Legislature of Maryland has ad- 
journed. A bill making an appropriation of scven 
undred and fifty thousand dollars on the part of the 
State to the Bakimore and Susquehanna Rail Road 
Company passed both branches of the Legislature by 
large majorities. A bill was also passed, making a 
further appropriation on the part of the State to the 
Chesapeake and Ohio Canal Company of one million 
three hundred and seventy-five thousand dollars. 
Deatn or Hezexian Nitks.—We announce with 
sincere regret the death of Hezekiah Niles, late of this 
city, who departed this life yesterday morning at two 
ileni , where hae resi tor some 
time past in a most feeble state of health. As the edi- 
tor and proprietor of Niles’ Register, the deceased en- 
titled himself to the gratitude of his countrymen in 
furnishing the best record extant of passing events of 
national or local importance. The success of the 
American System can perhaps be attributed to no in- 
dividual in a greater degree than to Hezekiah Niles. 
—Baltimore American. 


Mississiprt.—The Vicksburg Whig of the 13th ult. 
gives quite a gloomy picture of the monetary affairs of 
Mississippi. It represents the darkest days of 1537 as 
presentirg but a faint picture of what is now exhibited 
in every town and county of the State. Guvuods have 
been sold at less than half’ the original cost—and lands 
and negrves have gone off, under the sheriff's ham- 
mer, for one-fifth of their value. 


Treasury Notes.—The whole amount of Treasury 
notes authorized by the act of Congress, in circulation, 
was on the Ist inst., $7,590,492. 


Da. Dyorr.—The Court of Criminal Sessions has 
appointed the 29th instant, for the trial of Dr. Dyott, 
for fraudulent insolvency, upon the application of his 
creditors. 


An Amenican Nosieman.—It will doubtless be 
highly gratifying to the numerous friends of the Rev. 
Alexander Gordon Fraser, late of Bottle Hill, New 
Jersey, to learn that the business wbich called him to 

‘Scotland bids fair to result in the triumphant estab- 

lishment of his claim to one of the finest estates in 
that country. We are informed by a letter received 
by the mother of Mrs. Fraser, who resides in this vil- 
lage, that on the 16th of February last, Mr. Fraser, 
according to the forms of Scottish law, was proclaim. 
ed, at the Cross in Edinburg, heir to the title and es- 
tates of the Barony of Lovat, &c.— Norwalk Gaz, 


Destructive Fine at Hupson.—The extensive oil 
establishment at Hudson, New York belonging to 
Messrs. Barnard, Curtis & Co. was destroyed by fire 
early on Sunday morning—cstimated loss $40,000. 
The fire commenced in a frame building fifty fect 
from the factory, and was no doubt the work of an 
incendiary. 

Urrer Canapa.—The Toronto Mirror says that Sir 
Allan McNab and Mr. H. Merritt, have been appoint- 
ed, by the Assembly, commissioners to visit England 
on the subject of uniting the two provinces. 

The Kingeton Chronicle of March 30th, says that 
twenty-two of the prisoners in Fort Henry, captured 
at Prescott, are to be immediatcly releaged, by order 
of Sir George Arthur. Among them are the twenty 
who were recommended for mercy by the court mar- 


the standard of their country’s civil and religious in- | tial. 


THe Canava Frontier.—The Belington (Ver- 
mout) Free Press, states that affuirs are in a sad state 
at the North. Hardly a night passes without a burn- 
ing on one side or the other. On F — of last week, 
a barn and shed owned by Charles Miller, of St. Ar- 
mand, were burned down, together with their contents, 
consisting of cight horses, ten cows, two oxen, five 
calves, and a large quantity of hay. ‘The Missisquoi 
Standard says that the perpetrators of this act were 
traced several miles in the direction of Swanton, but 
that suspicion does not fix upon any onc in particular. 
As a matter of course, this led to retaliation ; and on 
the following night two burns were burned on this 
side—one of which, we believe, was owned by John 
Barr, Esq., of Highgate. Two companies of the High- 
gate inilitia were under arms on Monday, and a gen- 
tleman who came through on Tuesday, informs us 
that excitement was at its highest pitch. We farther 
learn that the incendiaries on this side were in one in- 


stance ame as belonging to the volunteers.., 


They were fired upon, and returned the shot, but with- 
out any effect on either side. A messonger has gone 
to Shoreham, to represent the matter to Gov. Jenison. 
We hope his Excellency will adopt prompt and effi- 
cient measures to bring to justice every individual 
concer in these atrocious deeds, whether citizen 
or refugee. 

Firg in THE Mountaixs.—We learn from a gentic- 
man who arrived in Philadelphia from Pittsburgh on 
Wednesday last, that an extensive fire was raging on 


Y | the Cove Mountain on Monday last. The fire had been 


burning for a considerable tim~, and a large quantity 
of timber had been destroyed. For miles the moun- 
tain was cnveloped in smoke. 


Revotutionany Army.—The number of regulars 
furnished to the revolutionary army, were, by New 
England, 147,441; by the Middle States, 46,571; by 
the Sauthern States, 56,997. It appears by the above, 
that New England, consisting of New Hampshire, 
Massachusetts, Rhode Island, and Connecticut, sent 
more “* to defend the country, than the other nine 
states. ‘The number furnished by South Carolina, was, 
6447; Massachusetts, 67,907 ; gia, 2697 ; Connec- 
ticut, 31,939. 


FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE. 


.| sonally, who must 
pla 


By al Philadelphia, of the 
packet ship Moaongahela, Liver re to the 8th 
of March have been received. ets sox 
The subjoined article trom the Liverpool Standard 
of March 8, a tory paper, will show “wnat effect the 
noes in England, are trying to produce by the 
difficulties between Maine and New Brunswick. 
“ War with the United States.—We cannot refrain. 
from expressing our sincere regret that there is every 
— of immediate hostilities with the United 
ates. We repeat we regret it, for many reasons, 
particularly for the sake of thousands and thousands 
of high-minded, intelligent, virtuous, and benevolent 
persons in that country, many of whom we know per- 
suffer severely, if war should take 


ce. 

Her Majesty's frigate Inconstant, which has ar- 
rived at Plymouth, in fifteen days “a Halifax, has 
brought intelligence from America seven duys later 
than the packet George Washington. By her we 
learn that, not only has the Goverument of’ the State 
of Maine taken possession of the lung disputed boun 
dary line in that State, but that the United States Gov- 
ernment has actually issued orders for the taking pos. 
session of the disputed territory. 

If this be the ease—that is, if the United States 
Government, (we desire to express ourselves distinctly 
upon this important subject,) has issued such an order, 
no power on earth will ever convince us, bat that cer- 
tain personages in this country, have not only given it 
to understand it might do so with impunity, but have 
ted it so to 

€ question nuw is, what object could persuns in 
power here have for inducing the Americans to take 
possession of the disputed territory? The answer is, 
they want to abandon Canada to a republican system 
of government. Lord Durham's report and Sir Fran. 
cis Head’s narrative fully prove this. 

The disputed4erritory, which consists of 5000 square 
miles, lies exactly between New Brunswick and Lower 
Canada; 80 as, if in the posscssion of a foreign power,| 
to cut etfectually off almost all communication, for six 
or seven months in the year, between these two parts 
of Her Majesty’s dominions, and, consequently, be- 
tween Canada and this country. ‘I'he abandonment of 
this territory will ulso present an additional republican 
frontier of more than two hundred miles to Lower 
Canada. 

Under these circumstances, the most effectual wa 
of increasing the power of the cnemics of Canada, and 
then of pursuading us to abandon Canada altogether, 
would be the yielding up of this vast tract of country 
tu the United States. 

However much we detest and abhor war, yet if our 
Government allow the Americans to take forcible pos- 
session of this land, and thus abandun our loyal fellow 
subjects in Canada to the control of repub:ican rebels, 
all we can say is, the present ministry can do what no 
other Ministry ever dared; and if English people al- 
low thein to do so, we shall abandon all hope of rescu- 
ing our country from the dominion of infidels and of 
papists. 

Now recollect our statement: if the United States 
Government has issued orders for the taking possession 
of the disputed territory in the State of Maine, and it 
w isa and radi ing i igin i 
Berton’ wig plot, having its origin in 
The British Parliament seemed to be engaged in 
business of deep interest to the nation. The situation 
of the Navy was discussed with great freedom and 
ability, and the ministry were sadly denounced for a 
neglect of that important branch of National defence. 
z "he papers mention an important insurrection in 
Syria. 

The King of Hanover is still in trouble with his 
people and the Chambers. The second Chamber re- 
fuses to form a quorum, and the consequence is a want 
of any means to arrange existing difficulties. 

The Methodist Centenary fund amounts to £175,000. 
The French ministry is suffering by the elections ; 
but it is said that the quality of the opposition is even 
worse than the quantity. 

The Paris papers express great indignation at the 

course pursued in Spain by Bon Carlos. Thero are 
rumours of the dissolution of the Spanish Cortes; in 
which ease the Chambers would be convoked for the 
3lst May next. 
The Madrid Journals of the 25th February, state 
that the Catalonia deputies showed themselves more 
opposed to the treaty of commerce with England than 
ever. 

Several Generals sent by the Minister of War, and 
invested with commands in old Castile, remained 
quietly in Madrid. Several others refused to ubey the 
orders of Government unless paid their travelling ex- 
penses. The equipment of 4000 cavalry was prosecu- 
ted with much activity. 

Liverroot Corron Market, March 7—The sales 
since Friday amounted to upwards of 60,000 bags, of 
which quantity more than half is taken on speculation 
—and it is supposed chiefly on account of American 
merchants—prices have advanced } per lb. To-day 
sales are estimated at 10,000 bags. 


FRANCE. 

The London Times, March 7, says :—Our letters 
from Paris go to confirm the statement that the elec. 
tions would be so little favourable to the Ministers as to 
compel therm to retire. 

The National claims a majority of 21- for the oppo- 
sition out of the 275 deputies whose clection had been 
ascertained. The Debats, on the contrary, asserted 
that 140 out of 226 were ministerials. 

Paris, Tuesday, 4 o’clock.—I feel that Iam about 
to communicate intelligence, which however much 
prepared you have been for it, will surprise you. 

At night fall yesterday evening, when the Telegraph 
had of necessity terminated its labors, the returns re- 
ceived by it and the Courier were made out at the 
Ministry of the Interior. It appeared that the Minis- 
ters had. a majority of 5, and not of 14 as stated. 

This day at 1 o'clock, returns received by the same 
means announce the defeat of the Ministerial candi- 
9 in nine colleges, so as to put them in a minority 
of 4. 
I am afraid that subsequent accounts have increased 
the coalition majority, and that no chance remains of 
their having @ partisan elected. 


FROM MEXICO. 


The New Orleans Bulletin, of the 22d inst. contains 
the following interesting intelligence : 

To the courtesy of the American Consul at Vera 
Cruz, we are indebted for files of El Censor from the 
14th to the 17th ult. On the 15th, an express ar. 
rived from Mexico, communicating facts which show 
a disposition in the Government to ratify the conven- 
tion with France. The news of the amicable arrange- 
ment caused great rejoicing in the capital. Immedi- 
ately on the receipt of this intelligence, a President 
ad interim, was appointed and invested with the Gov- 
ernment, and on the next day Bustamente put him- 
self at the head of a large force and marched towards 
Tampico, for the purpose of putting down the rebels 
there, who were making head against the Govern- 
ment. The ministerial papers describe his forces as 
fully adequate to overwhelin the feeble resistance 
likely to be offered by the broken and dispirited Fed- 
eralists. From these movements at the scat of Gov- 
ernment, it is conclusive that the treaty with France 
was about to be ratified, or perhaps had already re- 
ceived the sanction of the executive authority. 


_ PRESBYTERY OF NEW YORK. 


The Presbytery of New York will open their next 
stated meeting on Monday next, (15th inst.) at seven 
o’clock P.M. Sermon by Rev. George Stebbins, the 
Moderator. W. Crane, Slated Clerk. 


PRESBYTERY OF PHILADELPHIA. 


The Presbytery of Philadelphia holds its stated 
meeting for the Spring of 1839, with the leave of. Pro- 
vidence, in the Lecture Room of the 6th church, Phi- 
ladelphia, on ey next, 16th of April, at 3 o’clock, 
P. M. . L. McCALLA, Stated Clerk. 


SECOND PRESBYTERY OF PHILADELPHIA 


The stated semi-annual meeting of the 2d Presby- 
tery of Philadelphia will be held on Tuesday, the 16th 
of April, in the lecture-room of the Central church, 
Philadel phia, ut 10 o’clock, A. M. 

- W. D. Howarp, Slated Clerk. 


PRESBYTERY OF NEW CASTLE. 


The Presbytery of New-Castle will meet in the 
Presbyterian Church in Waynesburg, (Rev. W. W. 
Latta’s) on Tuesday, the 16th of April, at 12 o'clock, 

. Sessions are requested accerding to a standing 
rule of Presbytery, to send up their Sessional Records 
and Statistical Reports. 

_  Joun H. Symmes, Stated Clerk. 


MISSIONARY MEETING. 


The Female Society of Philadelphia, for the Educa- 
tion of Heathen Youth, will hold their annugl meeting 
in the Lecture-room of the Rev. Mr. Todd's churcli, 
Tenth, below Spruce, on Monday evening, 15th inst., 
at 8 o’clock. An illuminated Map, showing the moral 


condition of the world, will be presented. Aftcr the 


At Philedelphi 

t Phila iia, on Tuesday morning, the 9th inst, 
hy the Rev. Robert D. Morris, Mr. Tuomas Hutcuin- 
son Buckman, to Miss Emxuing, daughter of Tuomas 
Buckuan, Esq. all of Newtown, Bucks county, Pa. 


For the Presbyterian. 
OBITUARY. 


of the 
city of Brooklyn, Long Island, in the Tet ye of his 
ago. Mr. Boyd was a native of the state of New York, 
and son of Robert Boyd of the same State, who was 
distinguished as a Revolutionary Patriot, and a useful 
citizen. The son imbibed the spirit, and followed in . 
the steps of his worthy father. After graduating with 
honour in Columbia College, he pursued his legal stu- 
dies under the direction of the late Robert Troup, Esq. 
an eminent counsellor at law in the state of New 
York, who ever afler continued his steady friend. 
On completing the usual course of professional study, 
Mr. Boyd was admitted to the New York bar and 
many years evjoyed much cunfidence and extensive 
practice, as a counsellor at law in that city. Mr. 
Boyd was in early life a parishioner, and an intimate 
friend of the late Dr. Mason, and for a number of 
years, before he saw his way clear, to unite in full 
communion with the church under the care 
of that eminent divine, he was a public spirited and ac- 
tive member of his congregation, a faithful trustee and 
a devoted counsellor and friend in managing the tem- 
poral.ties of the church of his fathers. alana after. 
wards, however, he began to take a deeper interest in 
the spiritual concerns of the church, made a public 
profession of religion, and at length became a ru 
elder, which office he continued to discharge 
fidelity and zeal to the end of his life. : 
This venerable and worthy man was one of the first 
Board of Managers of the American Bible Society, and 
continued as long as he lived to serve the Bible cause, 
in that capacity. He was also a directur of the Theo. 
logical Seminary of the Presbyterian Church at Prince- 
ton, and is entitled to the gratitude of the friends of 
that important institution, for his zeal, efforts, and 
liberality in its behalf. Besides these, he was a libe- 
ral cuntributor and zealous promoter of other public 
and benevolent institutions. To the Public Schools, 
he particularly devoted himself for several years, In 
the discharge of his duties to the church, as one of the 
ruling elders, he was diligent and faithful. He took 


Y| long and expensive journies in the peformance of those 


duties, and indeed his last journey to Philadelphia, 
where he closed his life, was prompted by an ardent 
zeal and anxiety for the prosperity of the Presbyterian 
church. During the pendency of the ecclesiastical 
suit lately tried before a Judge of the Supreme Court 
of Pennsylvania, he went to Philadelphia for the pur- 
pose of giving his counsel and aid in any way that 
might be n during that painful contest. 

t is not improbable that the fatigue and accidental 
agitation of that joarney, contributed to bring on the 
fatal attack which, the day after his arrival in that 
city, suddenly arrested him, and in a few days termi- 
nated his valuable life. ‘The apoplectic disease b 
which he was removed, at once prostrated his strength, 
and in a short time deprived him of speech which was 
not recovered, so that his mourning family and friends, 
who soon affectionately gathered around him, had not 
the satisfaction of hearing him express those pious 
hopes and consolations, which their knowledge of his 
character would have led them to expect from his lips 
in the hour of bis departure, and which they have no 
doubt he long enjoyed. On his first attack, al h 
not antic puting a speedy issue, he observed that “ 
thanked God he had not deferred preparation for death 
to the time of its immediate approach.” He could 
‘look at it with composure.” Much matter for affec- 
tionate and grateful recollection might be found in the 
histery of this venerable man, and worthy citizen. In 
all the various relations which he sustained in life, 
whether as a husband, parent, brother and friend—a 
patriotic citizen, a professing Christian, or an officer 
of the church of Christ, we may find much that will 
be long recollected with respectful and mournful satis- 
faction. But he has escaped from the cares and toils 
of life, tv a world where human applause is of no avail ; 
of this he took a stronger and deeper view ae he ap- 

roached the end of his course. A few weeks before 

is decease, when he was in his usual health, epeak- 
ing of some high eulogium of the dead, to which his 
attention had been drawn, he remarked that when it 
should please God to call him away, the only memorial 
of his character which he wished to be recorded was 
“4 SINNER GAVED BY GRACE.” 


EPORT OF THE PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH CASE.-- 
The Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, at the suggestion of 
James Todd and others ve. Ashbci Green and others 


TO BE PUBLISHED BY SUBSCRIPTION, 

The Subscriber, being impressed with the belief that a full 
and impartial report of the late trial in the Supreme Coyrt 
of the state of Peuneyteanie, which involves so deeply the 
interests of both pa in the Presbyterian Chureh, will be 
gratifying to all who feel solicitous about the final result of the 
controversy, and having obtained such a report, proposes to 
publish it immediately, 

The report has been pre by a member of the Philadelphia 
Bar, and besides such preliminary matter as may seem necessa- 
ry to a full understanding of the case, by general readers, will 
contain all the evidence addu tugether with the arguments 
of the distinguished counsel employed. 

It ia believed that this will be the only full report of the trial 
published. ‘The reporter has already been, and will be further 
adsisted, in the preparation of it, by several of the counsel ; it is 
therefore hoped that the work will prove satisfactory. 

For the convenience of those who live at a distance, the work 
will be published in pamphlet form, and in weekly numbers, so 
that it may be transmitted by mail, subject to the postage of a 
periodical only, This arrangement will also secure to all, the 
earliest possible account of each part of the p ings. 

Terms.—Each number will contain thirty-two large octavo 
pages, stitched in cuvers, price 25 cents. It is impossible w 
ascertain the precise limits of the report, whieh will certainly 
extend to several hundred pages. ut we suppose that the 
whole will be contained in from eight to twelve numbers, 

Subecribers at a distance will be expected to pay one dollar 
and fifty cents each in advance, and the remai of the sub. 
scription price, on the receipt of the third number. Five dollars 
will be received as advance payment fur four subscribers, and 
ten dollars for nine subscribers, and a like reduction on the re- 
mainder of the subseription price. Such payments must be 
made eigher to the publisher or his authorised ws. 

All orders fur the work must be po>t-paid, and be aceompa- 
nied with the advance payment, to insure attent.on, 

WILLIAM S. MARTIEN, 
S. E. Corner Seventh and George streets, Philadelphia. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS RECEIVED AT THE FOLLOWING PLACES: 

New York.—At the Bookstore of Robert Carter, corner of 
Canal and Mercer streets. 

Albany, N. Y.—At the Bookstore of Mr. Pease, and by An- 


Richmond, Va.—At the of G. W. Chaney, and at 
the office of the Watchman. 

Natchez, Miss.— At the Bookstore of Wm. H. Pierce, 

New Orileans.—At the Bookstore of Mr. Beattie, 

uisvil —~Atthe Tract itory v. J. Huber. 

Cherew, S. the Buokstore Prince. 

Cincinnati.—By the Rev. John Burtt. 

All the Agents tor the Presbyterian are also authorised to re- 
ceive subseribers and money. 

Papers with which we exchange will confera favour by giving 
the above an insertion. april 13--«f 


RENTON FEMALE SEMINARY.—Under the charge of 
Mre. E. Notingham, and Dr. F. A. str The Summer- 
session will commence fon Thursday, May 2d, and continue 
twenty-two weeks, with the usual vacation im the month of Au- 
st. 
NT the branches which are included in a complete course of 
female education, are taught in this institution, and iu a man- 
ner which, it is believed, renders it fully equal to any im the 
country. The qualifications of the tea the ample means 
of explaining and impressing the various subjects of study, the 
privilege of attending — scientific lectures, and of using a 
well scleeted library, the provision made for healthful 
and amusement, and the careful attention pai both to the mo- 
ral improvement, and personal comfurt of the pupils, — 
very strong claims upon the consideration of parents, guar- 
dians. More particular information may be obtained on appli- 


cation, tither in person, or by letter. 
‘Terms, fur boarders, per session, (half in advance) #380 00 
se day scholars, quarter, 6 00 
| Extra charges as usual, for music, languages, drawing, and 
embroidery. 
References.—Rev, J. La Gravesend, L.I. Rev, Drs. 
How and Janeway, Hou. J. S. Nevins, and L. Kirkpatrick, Esq. 
New Brunswick, N.J. Hon. S Bayard, Rev. J. W. Alexan- 


N.J. Rev. Mr. Yoemans, H. W. Green, . 
Rev. Mr. Jones, F. A. Packard, Esq., Phila: 


URLINGTON HAMS.—Prime J Hams, cured by J. 
Newbold and R. Thomas. Als6 Westphilia, Baltimore, 
and Philadelphia city cured Hams, for sale by 
‘THOMPSON BLACK, 
N. E. cerner of Chesnut and Tenth streets, Philadelphia. 


FANTS’ RETREAT.—The Infants’ Retreat is 

asa Boarding School fur young children, boys frum three 
to six, and girls from three to ci of age. It is situated 
on School House Lane, leading from the centre of Germantown 


tution is intend d summer, embracing the 
ugust, 


nd most ring met ’ 
they are gov oy of kindness and affrction. 
Teachers of much experience, possessing the best qualificatiom, 
and who feel deeply interested m the eause of early education, 
are e ged. A school for young jadies, from 10 tw 14 years of 
4 oa commenced on the place adjoining the Retreat, in 
, the first week in May. ‘The pupils will be instructed by com- 
tent teachers, in French, Latin, Music, and in the usual 
ranches of a education. : 
For terms, for Boarding, Washing, Tuition, Books, ke. for 
the fuur months, application to be made to A. Martin, at the 


Custom House, 
References.—Joseph B. Alexander Henry, Matthew 
J . New 


Newkirk. David Lapsley, ohn S. Newlin, William 
M. L. Bevan, John C. Pechin, L. Harwood, James Fassi 
Samuel Hichards, Esquires. i 


HILDREN’S TRACTS.—Parent, Traveller: 
G tributers, Visiters of ke., can 
su thémecives with 160 varieties of p little books for 
eight hundred copies of these may be 
re smaller n in proporuun. 
S. 8. Union, 146 Chestnut street, Philadelphis. 


POTATOES.—300 Ham 
just received and for sale by 
Groeer Tea 


of inh 
Wee 
, W. corner of 


exercises a collection will be taken up. - 


Died suddenly on Wednesday the 20th of Ma in | 
| the city of Philadelphia, Boyp, 
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Baltimere.— At the Bookstore of David Owen, 
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Trenton, N. J. 
delphia. D. Elner, Brageton, N. J. 
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1 | The location is remarkably healthful and pleasant, This insti- 
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: gular course of profitable instruction entirely suited te their 
earl reand capacities ; knowkdge is conveyed in the wa 
sembly. which will take proper order thereon.” ‘Doek 
; From this it is manifest that the nature, character, 


THE PRESBYTERIAN. 


WHAT 18 REQUISITE TO THE OBLIGATION 

: AN OATH: 
Speech delivered by James M. Porter, Esq., in 
"The Convention resumed the 2d reading of 
_ the of the Committee to whom was 
 geferred the Oth Article of the Constitution. 
The 4th’ section being under consideration, 
$n the’ words following. “Sect. 4. That no 
person who acknowledges the being of a God, 
and. a future: state of rewards and punish- 
- ments, shall, on account of his religious sen- 
timents, be disqualified to hold any office or 
place of, trust or profit under this, Common- 
wealth.” ,,.A.metion was made by Mr«Read, 
to amend the same section, by striking there- 
from all after the word “Section 4,” and in- 
~ ‘serting in view thereof the words following. 
s*That no persun who acknowledges the 
being of a God, and his own accountability 
to the’ Supreme Being, shall, on account of 
his’ religious sentiments, be disqualified to 
give evidence, or to hold any office or. place of 
‘trust or profit under this Commonwealth.” 
And the-said amendinent being under consid- 
eration; a motion was made by Mr. Doran, to 
~ amend the same by striking theredons all af- 
ter the word “ That,” in the first line, and in- 
serting in view thereof the words following 


viz: 
~The Civil and political rights, privileges, 
or capacities of any citizen, shall, in no wise, 
~be diminished or enlarged, on account of his 
religious opinions.” 
. After some speeches in favour of this pro- 
position, 
“Mr. Porter, Northampton, said, that as 
this subject had been referred to the Commit- 
tee upon the 9th Article, of which he had the 
honour to be Chairman, and the committee 
had deemed it inexpedient to make any altera- 


tion in this provision of the Constitution of 


1790, it. seemed proper that he should say 
something on the subject, justifying the ac- 
tion of the committee, and for that purpose 
Hie had left the chair. 

By reference to resolution No. 43, and re- 
port 22, to be found on page 207 of the first 
volume of our journal, it will be seen that this 
subject was distinctly brought before that 
committee :—the report, upon so much a3 re- 
dates to it, was as follows. | 

“No, 43, submitted by Mr. Keim, of Berks, 
instructing this committee, *‘ to consider the 
expediency of so amending the Constitution, 
as to allow’for ever, in this State, the free ex- 
_grcige and enjoyment of religious profession 
and worship to all mankind ; but that the lib- 
érty of conscience hereby secured, shall not 
be so construed as to excuse acts of licen- 
tiousness, or to justify. practices inconsistent 
with the peace and safety of this State.” 

. “The committee deem it inexpedient to 
adopt any further provision on this subject, 
than is contained in the existing bill of rights, 
which allows full freedom of religious opin- 
ions to all, and denies the right of any hu- 
man authorjty to control or interfere with the 
tights of conscience, and prohibits any pre- 
ference from ever being given by law to any 


pier ar establishments, or modes of worship, 


prohibits the legislature from ever dis- 
qualifying persons from holding offices or 


places of trust or profit under the Common-: 


wealth, on account of their religious senti- 
ments, who acknowledge the being of a 
God, and a future state of rewards and pun- 
ishments.” 
§Some gentlemen who have. addressed the 
Convention, appear to have fallen into error 
-as to what the provision of the existing Con- 
stitution is. In point of fact, the existing pro- 
vision of the Constitution prescribes no rule in 
itself, on the subject of religious belief, as a 
test or qualification for office, or for being ad- 
mitted as witnesses. It merely declares that 
“no person who acknowledges the being of a 
God and a future state of rewards and pun- 
tshments, shall, on account of his religious 
sentiments, be disqualified to huld any office 
or place of trust or profit under this Com- 
monwealth.” 
any test. It merely restrains legislation upon 
the subject, where the acknowledgment and 
belief mentioned exist. It says in so many 
words, that the the Legislature of Pennsy4wa- 
nia shall not, by any future enactment, dis- 
quality any person from holding office, if he 
lieves in the existence of a God, and a 
future state of rewards and punishments. 
There is nothing, then, in this constitutional 
provision, which in itself disqualifies any per- 
son. Nor has the power to-legislate upon 
the subject, within the restriction imposed, 
ever been exercised during the period of for- 
ty-seven years it has been in force, to dis- 
qualify any one. 
What, then, are we askec todo? We are 
asked solemnly to embody in the fundamen- 
_ tal law of Pennsylvania, a provision which is 
to repeal and destroy all that our courts of 
common law have done in settling and decid- 
ing the common law of the land. That com- 
mon law, let it be known, has grown up and 
been established by the experience and wis- 
dom of ages. It is the embodied common 
sense- of society, adapting to any existing 
state of things, that rule of conduct best cal- 
culated to suit the peace, order, and welfare 
of the community. It has grown with our 
rowth, and strengthened with our strength. 
Our courts have decided, and in my judg- 
ment, very properly too, that the man who 
denies the existence of a God, is not entitled 
to be sworn and examined as a witness. So 
too, with the man who does not believe in 
“a future state of rewards and punishments.” 
it is intended by the amendment to the 
amendment which the gentleman from the 
county of Philadelphia, (Mr. Doran) has pro- 
- posed, to reverse these well-settled principles 
of the law, by a constitutional provision. 


There are two objections to be urged against 
doing this. 

The first objection is, that if it be necessa- 
ry so to alter the existing law of the land, 
the Legislature of. the Commonwealth is 
abundantly competent to legislate on the sub- 
"ject. If it bé advisable that those persons 
should be excused from the operation of the 
common law rule, which says that the man. 
who denies the being of a God, shall not be 
called upon to invoke that God to punish him 
~ for falsehood, when he comes forward tu tes- 
tify in.a court of justice, your legislature has 
the power todo it. So, too, if he does not 
‘believe that there is a state of rewards and 
pees in eternity. The common law 

as said that the man who disbelieves in a 
state of future rewards and punishmenits, shal! 
not be called upon in acourt of justice, to 
take an oath, which, in a certain event, in- 
_ vokes the infliction of future punishment upon 
him: that is to say, if he will testify what is 
This, as have said, is the coinmon 
Jaw ofthe land, grown out of no 
statutory provision. o beg, that gentlemen 
bo carefal it innova 


This is not the imposition of 


adopting, io this amended constitution, pro-| 
visions which, if necessaty, are only and 


perly, the legitimate subjects of state legisla- | 


tion, Such a course is calculated to overload 
the instrument with improper provisions, 
and render it complex and unintelligible. 


But sir, in the second place, Iam opposed 
to this amendinent, because [ consider it im- 
proper even as a matter of legislation. I 
think it wrong in principle, The existing 
rule, as I have stated, has grown out of the 
good sense of society. ‘The judges have 
adopted this rule, because they believe that 
it is, of all others, the best calculated to pro- 
mote a sacred regard for truth. They have 
said, that in the administration of the com- 
mon law, they cannot give credence to, or 
have confidence in the statements of a man 
denying the existence of a Supreme Being, 
or denying his own responsibility to him. 

Are we prepared to say, that an atheist—a 
man who denies the existence of that God 
who made him, as well as his own accounta- 
bility to him—shall be entitled to give evi- 
dence in a court of justice? Are you, gen- 
tlemen, ready to promulgate this doctrine here? 
I do not think there is a hy member of this 
body, who, if he will give his common sense 
play, and reflect seriously on the consequen- 
ces which would inevitakly result to human 
society from such a doctrine, would give his 
sanction to such a proposition. 

It may be true, as the gentleman from the 
county of Philadelphia, (Mr. Earle) has sta- 
ted, that there are but few atheists: still we 
‘know that there are some. In a neighbour- 
ing county, (Chester) not long since, one mis- 
erable wretch came before the court and 
openly disavowed his belief in the existence 
of a Supreme being. The testimony of that 
man was rejected, but that rejection was not 
in consequence of any provision in your con- 
stitution. It was only carrying out the com- 
mon law of the land. There could be no po- 
licy in admitting such testimony—no guaran- 
tee that there was any thing which the person 
considered a binding obligation upon him to 
speak the truth. 

What is the form of the oath administered 
toa witness. It is, when they swear by the 
Book, ‘“‘ You do swear that the evidence which 
you will give, &c. shall be the truth, the whole 
truth, and nothing but the truth, so help you 
God,” in token of assent to which he kisses 
the book. Where the oath is taken with the 
uplifted hand, the person raises his right hand 
towards heaven, and the oath is administered 
thus: * You do swear by Almighty God, the 
searcher of all hearts, that the evidence which 
you will give &c. shall be the truth, the whole 
truth and nothing but the truth, and that, as 
you shall answer to God at the great day.” 
The affirmation is declared by law to have the 
same binding effect as an oath. 

Is it not mere mockery for the man who 
disbelieves in-a God—who scoffs at the idea 
of a future state of rewards and punishments 
—to call on God to punish him if he perjures 
himself, or to submit to answer to the Supreme 
being at the great day of final account, when 
he does not believe that there is eithef a God 

or a day of future retribution ? 

I hold this idea of future responsibility to 

be the great bond which holds society togeth- 
er. The only thing, in fact, which renders 
mankind safe in society, and I for one, am 
not prepared to cut it asunder and inflict upon 
mankind the evils which would inevitably 
follow so destructive a course. I am aware 
that the doctrine for which | contend in these 
days of latitudinarianism, is scoffed and 
sneered at, by those who either do not feel 
the force of it, or for other causes trample 
it under foot, and that it is considered bigot- 
ted, fanatic, and sectarian to raise a voice on 
any.sort of legislation in behalf of the sound 
system of morals, which the religion of the 
Bible, and of revelation teaches. Well be it 
so. I have no fear of taking the responsibili- 
ty of raising my voice on this occasion. This 
driving all consideration for religion out of 
view, has had its advocates at all times, and 
upon all occasions. It was the leading, the 
triumphant doctrine at the period which has 
been alluded to by the gentleman from the 
county of Philadelphia, (Mr. Earle) when the 
Christian religion was abolished in France, 
and the Goddess of reason was the Deity of 
their adoration. What was the consequence 
of all this? All moral ties were severed or 
disregarded, the marriage confract was dis- 
honoured and dissolved, at the will of either 
or both the parties—the natural relations 
were destroyed—morality was lost sight of— 
and as might be expected, France expiated in 
blood this desecration of all that was holy 
and pure.” 

History is said to be philosophy teaching by 
example. Letit be sotous. Let us learn a 
lesson from experience when we see how 
many of the citizens of that country were 
butchered in cold blood by a population that 
had lost all sense of religious obligation ;— 
who said that death was an eternal sleep ;— 
that man when he died was like the beasts 
that perish. Let not the blood stained his- 
toric record of that misguided land be alto- 
gether lost upon us. Open the door and hold 
out the inviting hand of encouragement to in- 
fidelity here—permit the man who denies the 
existence of a Supreme Being, or denies the 
existence of a future state of rewards and 
punishments to be received as a witness in a 
court of justice upon the same terms as con- 
scientious men, who do believe in the exis- 
tence of a Supreme Being to whom they are 


accountable ina future state for their conduct |. 


here upon earth, and you doa deed fraught 
with most dangerous consequences to the 
morals and to the interests of our country. 

ou place in the hands of the irreligious and 

rofligate an instrument by which at some fu- 
ture day they may uproot the foundations of 
society in this now favoured and happy land. 

I am aware that there are several congre- 
gations of the Society of Universalists at this 
day who deny that there is a future state of 
rewards and punishments, and to their.exer- 
tions I have no doubt we are indebted for the 
numerous petitions, couched in general terms, 
‘praying that no religious tests may be estab- 
lished, when none are intended. 

I do not profess to be very familiar with the 
creeds of the various sects in our country, but 
this much I know, that this entire denial of 
all future rewards or punishments was not 
originally the doctrine of that sect. They 
originally held, and I believe a portion of 
them still hold, that in the future state men 
are subjected to punishment of a limited dura- 
tion for the misdeeds of this life, but that ulti- 
mately that punishment will cease and all be 
saved. All such persons are now admitted as 
witnesses in courts of justice. It is only the 
man who utterly denies every thing of the 
kind who is rejected, and if gentlemen will 
take the trouble to refer to a decision con- 
tained in the 2d volume Cowen’s Reports, 
page 432, and the note thereta in page 572, 


not to commit innovations by! 


they will find the subject discussed and de-' 


cided as I have stated, on the broad princi | 

es of the common law, and of sound policy. 
is is also the law of the United States 
Courts. It is the law of the Commonwealth 
of Pennsylvania, and it is, and ought to be the 
law of every Christian country at this enlight- 
ened day. How can a man be held responsible 
under any form of oath that may be devised, 
who does not believe in a world to come, and 
that in that his state will be determined for 
weal or for woe by the deeds done in the 
body. By what other bond can you bind him. 
You must either retain this doctrine or you 
may—nay you must throw away the use of all 
oaths and affirmations entirely, for which I 
apprehend but few are prepared. Who among 
us has not seen a child called up as a witness 
in one of our Courts? If the child be supposed 
to be of fender years, or immature judgment, 
the first question is, as to age, and the next the 
nature and obligation of an oath, and as part 
of the latter ‘*what will become of persuns 
who swear or affirm falsely?” The response 
usually is ‘‘ that they will be punished in the 
world tocome.” And if the child does not 
answer so, it is said not to possess a sense of 
responsibility rufficient to justify the admis- 
sion of its testimony to bear upon the rights 
of the parties litigant, or the guilt or inno- 
cence of the party accused. And let me ask 
what does all this imply? Is it not, that 
without a firm belief in a future state of re- 
wards and punishments, no man, in a legal 
point of view, is worthy of credit ?, ‘This rule 
then comes down to us sanctified by the wis- 
dom and recommended by the approbation of 
ages. It grows out of no bigotry—no super- 
stition—no fanaticism. It has it origin in the 
}good sense of mankind—in a knowledge of 
the true basis upon which human society is 
founded, and the means which are requisite 
for its preservation, 

Now, Mr. President, we are asked to set 
aside, by a constitutional provision, a solemn 
course of decisions upon this important sub- 
ject, by our Courts of justice. In the organic 
law of our Commonwealth, to repeal a portion 
of the common law—a measure, as | do most 
solemnly believe, if carried into effect, fraught 
with danger—calculated to destroy the purity 
of the administration of justice, as well as the 
peace, order, and well being of society itself. 
Have we reflected upon the consequences of 
such a step, and if we have not are we pre- 
pared to take it without such reflection? 
Shall we allow all persons dishelieving the 
existence of a Supreme Being, and denying 
their own future accountability for their deeds 
upon earth to enter the sanctuaries of justice, 
and invade the rights of society? Shall we 
order our courts to absolve such men from 
the consequences of their disbelief? I for one 
am not prepared to sanction such an innova- 
tion, or to approve of such change—I know of 
no sufficient cause for so doing. 

There is nothing in the existing provision 
of the Constitution which has, in my judg- 
ment, worked any harm, or from which any 
injury, injustice, or oppression may be appre- 
hended. Whilst I will go as far as any man 
in this body to secure and protect the rights 
of conscience to all as far as is compatible 
with the peace and safety of society, there is 
a point beyond which even the most fastidi- 
ous on this subject cannot go, and that point 
is, will the rights of society at large be in- 
vaded, or its peace, order, and safety be put 
in jeopardy. I permit every man to have his 
own religious belief, and to worship accord-. 
ing to the dictates of his own conscience, bi 
as in the case of writing and speaking his opi- 
nions I leave him to the consequences of so 
doing as settled ‘by no tyrannical statute, but 
by the silent and sure operation of the collec- 
ted sense of mankind embodied in the com- 
mon law, which, as before stated, is nothing 
more or less than the collected common sense 
of the community. 


Under the present provision, the Legisla- 
ture has no right to exclude any man from be- 
ing a witness who is not now excluded ac- 
cording to the law of the land, that common 
law which our fathers brought with them from 
England—under which we have thus far lived, 
and under which, by the blessing of God, we 
were carried safely through the war of the 
Revolution, and the scarcely less important 
war of 1812. 1 am willing to leave the sub- 
ject, under the existing restriction, to the 
Legislature of the Commonwealth coming 
from time tu time, immediately from the peo- 
ple, and expressing their views. I am unwil- 
ling to unsettge the rule which works well in 
practice to adopt a speculative latitudinarian 
proposition, which I solemnly believe will cut 
loose the bonds which bind society together, 
and may land us where it Janded France, in 
the days of her revolution, when Atheism and 
Deism let loose the fiends of discord, and del- 
uged with blood and carnage the fairest fields 
upon which the light of the sun ever shone. 
[ cannot willingly aid in bringing about such 
results—I cannot permit thein to be brought 
upon us without raising my voice of warning 
and solemnly entering my protest as I now do, 
againstit. I now leave the subject to the ac- 
tion of this body, and be the decision what it 
may, my skirts at least are clear. 


—The amendment to the amendment was 
then negatived by a vote of 16 to 88, and the 
amendmeat itself also negatived by a vote of 
36 to 85—so that the-existing Constitutional 
provision is retained. 


From the National Gazette. 
ARTIFICIAL PRODUCTION OF RAIN. 


Messrs. Editors—Knowing the difficulty, 
if notthe impossibility, of making the subject 
intelligible in a short newspaper article, it is 
with reluctance that I am now induced after 
much earnest sulicitation from my friends both 
near-and remote, to give a very brief summa- 
ry of the reasons and Facts, which have led 
me to desire, that an experiment should be 
made to see whether rain may be produced 
artificially in time of drought. 


The documents which I have collected on 

this subject, if they do not prove that the ex- 
periment will succeed, do at least prove that 
it ought to be tried; this I trust will most 
satisfactorily appear when they shall be pub- 
lished entire. In the mean time it has become 
necessary to present to the public, something 
on the subject, lest longer silence might 
be construed into an abandonment of the pro- 
ject. 
First—It is known by experiment that if air 
should be expanded into double the volume by 
diminished pressure, it would be cooled about 
90 degrees of Fahrenheit. 


Second—I have shown by experiment, that 
if air at the common dew point in the sum- 
mer season, in time of drought, 71 degrees, 
should go up in acolumn to a height suffi- 
cient to expand it by diminished pressure, into 
double the volume, it would condense into wa- 
ter or Visible cloud, by the cold of expansion, 
more than one-half of its vapour, a quantity 


sufficient to produce nearly three inches of 
rain. 

Third—It is known by chemical principles 
that the caloric of elasticity given out during 
the condensation of this vapour, would be 
equal to about 30,000 tons of anthracite coal, 
burnt on each square mile over which the 
cloud extended. 


Fourth—I have shown by experiment [see 
Saturday Courier, March 18, 1837] that this 
caloric of elasticity would prevent the air from 
cooling only about half as much as it would, 
if it had no vapour in it, or about 45 degrees 
at the height assumed, which would cause the 
air in the cloud to be, at that height, about 
45 degrees warmer than the air on the out- 
side of the cloud at the same height. I have 
shown from these principles [see journal of 
the Franklin Institute for 1836,] that the ba- 
rometer would fall under the cloud thus form- 
ed, in favourable circumstances, a quantity as 
great as it is known to fall sometimes under 
the middle of a dense and lofty cloud, and 
that consequently the air would rush in on all 
sides towards the centre of the cloud and up- 
wards in the middle, and thus continue the 
condensation of the vapour and the formation 
of cloud and ‘the generation of rain. [See 
also Journal of the Franklin Institute forSep- 
tember and October, 1838, and for January, 
February, and March, and subsequent, 1839.] 


Fifth—I have shown also in the volumes 
uoted above, that the air does move inwards 
on all sides, towards the centre of the space, 
or region where a great rain is falling, and of 
course upwards, after it comes in under the 
cloud, which is so much lighter than the sur- 
rounding air; at least, that it does so in all 
storms which have been investigated, which 
now amount to sixteen, besides several torna- 
loes, in all of which the trees were thrown 
vith their tops inwards. 

From the principles here established by 
experiment, and afterwards confirmed by ob- 
servation, it follows, that if a large body of 
iir is made to ascend in a column, a large 
cloud will be generated, and that that cloud 
will contain in itself, a self-sustaining power, 
which may move from the place over which it 
was formed, and cause the air over which it 
passes, to rise up into it, and thus form more 
cloud and rain, until the rain may become 
general; for many storms which commence 
in the West Indies, very narrow, are known 
io nove from the place of beginning several 
thousand miles, widening out and increasing 
in size, until they become many hundred miles 
wide. [See Redfield and Reid, and the re- 
ports of Joint Committee. } 

If these principles are just, it will follow, 
when the air is in a favourable state, that the 
bursting out of a volcano ought to produce 
rain; and such is known to be the fact; and | 
nave abundant documents in my possession to 
prove it. 

So under very favourable circumstances the 
bursting out of great fires ought to produce 
rain; and I have many facts in my possession 
rendering it highly probable, if not certain, 
that great rains have sometimes been produced 
by great fires. 

It ia a general opinion in parts of the coun- 
try where great fires frequently take place, 
that those fires produce rain. Now this opin- 
ion could hardly have originated withoutsome 
circumstances besides mere coincidence at- 
tending them, such as related in the following 
account. Mr. Dobrezhoffer, a missionary to 
Paraguay, speaking of the tall grass and bul- 


¥ | rushes on fire, says: 


“| mysélf have seen clouds and lightning 
produced from the smoke, as it is flying off 
like a whirlwind ; so that the Indians are not 
to blame for setting fire to the plains in order 
to produce rain, they have learned that the 
thicker smoke turns into clouds which pour 
forth water.”-—Account of the Abiphones, vol. 
3, p- 150. 

_ Mr. Lapice, of Louisiana, informed Dr. S. 
Calhoun, of this city, “ that the conflagration 
of the long grass in the prairies of that State 
covers every thing with its cinders for miles 
around, and that rain follows it shortly, ac- 
cording to immemorial observation in that 
country.” 

“‘ Very extensive fires in Nova Scotia, in the 
woods are so generally followed by heavy floods 
of rain, that there is some reason to believe 
that the enormous pillars of smoke have some 
share in producing them.”—(Mag. Nat. Hist. 
for Dec. 1835.) 

The bad philosophy of supposing that smoke 
was turned into cloud and produced rain, does 
not weaken the evidence of the main fact. 
If the principle is correct, that clouds are 
formed by up moving columns of air, we should 
expect to find, in favourable states of the air, 
that clouds would form over large cities and 
manufacturing towns where much fuel is 
burnt: and so we find it to be. 

Extract of a letter to me from Benj. Mat- 
thias, of Philadélphia—“ In the course of last 
winter, while in England, I visited Manches- 
ter four or five times, and on each day it rain- 
ed. Several of the inhabitants assured me that 
it rains in Manchester more or less every day 
in the year.” 

Extract from Ed. Mammatt’s Collection of 
Facts concerning Ashby Coal Field. 4to. Lon- 
don: 1836. 

‘© When the air is apparently stagnant in the 
valley of the Thames and surrounding coun- 
try, a strong current is found to set in, én 
every side of London, along the streets lead- 
ing from the country in the morning. This 
current is no doubt occasioned by the rarefac- 
tion in the high chimneys, over so many thou- 
sand fires just kindled, and must be the cause 
of the introduction of fresh ai: to an immense 
extent, which would not otherwise flow. This 
rarefaction produces other phenomena, among 
which, when the atmosphere is in a light state, 
and clouds are passing at a height which does 
not allow them to condense and fall in rain, 
these accumulate in passing over London, and 
either remain as a dense fog, or drop in small 
rain all day long, scarcely clearing once; the 
country at a little distance having very little 
rain.” | 

The bad philosophy of supposing the air so 
light on these occasions as to let the clouds on 
passing sink down in it over London, does not 
invalidate the evidence of the principal fact. 


From these remarkable facts alone I think 
it will be acknowledged that there is some 
connection between great fires and rains 
other than mere coincidence, even if that 
connection remained a mystery. Humboldt 
acknowledged this in the case of Volcanoes 
when he gpeaks of the mysterious connection 
between Volcanoes and rain, and says that 
when a Volcanoe bursts-out in South Anieri- 
ca in a dry season, it sometimes changes it to 
arainy one. But now when it is demonstra- 
ted by the mbdst decisive evidence, the evi- 
dence of experiment, that air in ascending 
into the atmosphere in a column, as it must 
do over a great fire, will cool by diminished 
pressure, so much that it will begin to con- 
ense its vapour into cloud as soon as it shall 


rise about as many hundred yards as the tem- 
perature of the air is above the dew-point in 
degrees of Fahrenheit, it amounts to a very 
high probability that great fires have sometimes 
produced rain. ‘That great fires and even vol- 
canoes should not always produce rain is mani- 
fest from the circumstance that as they break 
out accidentally, they may sometimes occur 
when the state of the atmosphere is unfavour- 
able and even adverse to rain. First, if they | 


air, either near the surface of the earth, or 


swept by it, out of the perpendicular, before 
a cloud of great density could be formed, and 
thus rain would be prevented. 

Second, they might break out when the 
dew-point was too low to produce rain at all; 
and, third, there may sometimes be an upper 
stratum of air, containing so much caloric that 
its specific levity would prevent the upmov- 
ing column from rising into it far enough to 
cause rain. 

These three things I conceive are the only 


producing rain at all times when they occur. 
The first two can be ascertained without much 
difficulty by means of small balloons and the 
dew-point—the last in the present state of 
science cannot always be known, and a failure 
on that account must be risked by the experi- 
menter. This risk I am willing to run, if 
Congress or the State Legislature will pro- 
mise a sufficient reward in case of success. 


It has been objected to my project that I 
propose too much, and that it is utterly absurd 
to expect to make rain in time of drought, 
when there is such a scarcity of vapour in the 
air. 

Now this objection is founded on an entire 

ignorance of the fact arising frém a want of 
due consideration. For there is generally 
more vapour in the time of summer drought, 
than at any other time, as | know by experi- 
ments constantly made almost every day for 
these last ten years ; and this is reasonable in 
itself, for the vapour is rising into the air and 
increasing every day of dry weather, prepar- 
ing for another rain. A quiet state of the at- 
mosphere is also more likely to occur, to great 
heights, in time of droughts than at any other 
time, for immediately after rains there are 
sure to be cross currents of air, produced by 
the inward motion of the air at the lower part 
of the cloud and an outward motion in the 
upper part, which require some time after the 
rain to come to rest. 
- If Ihave succeeded in showing that there 
is any the least ground to hope that an attempt 
to produce rain, might sometimes succeed 
under favourable circumstances, and that 
those favourable circumstagices are more like- 
ly to occur in time of dpugh than at any 
other time, then it follows that the experiment 
is a highly interesting one, and ought to be 
immediately tried. If it should be success- 
ful, who can tell the mighty results which may 
follow in its train. 

I have many reasons and facts which induce 
me to believe that if a very large cloud is 
once generated, the rain wi!l become general, 
or at least spread over a wide extent of terri- 
tory; and who can tell, a priori, that this 
will not be the case, when it is now knownthat 
an immense steam power is let loose in the 
formation of such’ a cloud; a power which 
can be calculated with as much accuracy as 
that of the steam engine itself, and in part on 
the same principles. , 

Gentlemen have made their puns on this 
project, and had their laugh, and I am sorry 
to see by letters which I have received, that 
my friends and relations at a distance are 
much troubled at tlese innocent laughs; but 


well knowing, that those who laughed the 
most heartily would be the most willing to 
encourage the experiment, as soon as they 
discovered they had nothing to laugh at. As 
a proof that | was right in this anticipation, 
[ may be permitted to say that I have lately 
received a letter from a highly distinguished 
member of the American legislature, who 
laughed as heartily as any one, when my pe- 
tition was presented there, containing many 
kind expressions, and promising me by way 
of amends for his levity, * to avail himself of 
the earliest opportunity of being better in- 
formed on the subject of my new philosophy.” 
Such conduct as this is all | want; I fear not 
the strictest scrutiny. 

If I should be encouraged to go on with the 
experiment, | mean to hav@a large mass of 
combustibles prepared ready for use, and 
when [ have found all the circumstances 
mentioned before, favourable in a time of 
drought, I would set fire to the circumfer- 
ence in various places at once. Soon after 
the fire commences, I will expect to see 
clouds begin to form, about as many hun- 
dred yards high as the temperature of the air 
is above the dew-point in degrees of Fahren- 
heit. I will expect to see this cloud rapidly 


a current of air at a considerable distance 
above the earth—until it becomes so lofty as 
to rain. I shall expect the cloud to move 
eastwardly, increasing in width as it advances, 
and the next day | shall expect the region to 
the south of where the rain fell, to be visited 
by rain, for a reason explained in my writ- 
ings. 

But it is in vain to anticipate all the re- 
sults which will follow, for nothing but the 
experiment itself can demonstrate them. If 
the experiments when repeatedly tried should 
fail, it would be in vain for me to say I would 
not be mortified, but I will not incur any dis- 
grace—unless it is disgraceful to desire to 
see a great experiment made which all the 
knowledge we have on the subject, in ‘the 

eseut state of science, leads uz to hope will 
ie crowned with success. 

I have made this very brief though necessa- 
rily imperfect statement of my reasons for wish- 
ing to see the experiment tried, which can 
alone decide the question, to comply with the 
earnest and“ repeated solicitations of my 
friends; 1 will now in conclusion say a word 
for myself. 

The present state of the science of Meteo- 
roldgy renders it highly important to know in 
-what direction and with what velocity sum- 


What is their shape—round or oblong—and 
if\oblong in what direction their transverse 
dileasias lies, and whether they move side 
foremost or end foremost or obliquely. Now 
I request gentlemen throughout the United 
States who fecl interested in this subject, to 
keep a journal of all rains, from the beginning 
of June till the end of September; noting 


direction of the winds, and also of the clouds, 
and send the accounts, (published in some 
paper) as early in October as convenidnt, to 
William Hamilton, Esq. Actuary of the Frank- 
lin Institute, Philadelphia. | 

Finally, if any gentleman intends to clear 


should break out when there is a current of | 


let them be consoled ; | have laughed too, | 


increase in size, if its top is not swept off by | tion 


mer rains travel over the surface of the earth. ‘ 


their beginnings and endings, the force and; 


from twenty to fifty acres of woodland this 
spring or early in the summer, in the western 
or northwestern parts of Pennsylvania, will he 
please to inform me of the fact as soon as con- 
venient, 

Journals of the weather also for the 16th, 
17th, and 18th of Maich, 1838, kept in va- 
rious parts of Virginia and North Carolina, 
are much desired ; and if gentlemen can even 
tell me how the trees are thrown down indi- 
cating the direction of the wind, the informa- 
tion will be highly valaable, and should not 


at a considerable distance above, of some ) be withheld if nothing is known or recollect: 


strength, the up-moving column would be, 


1 am, gentlemen, yours respectfully, 


Jamus P. Espy. 
Philadelphia, April 2, 1839. " 


WM. 8. MAR TIEN, General Agent. 
South East corner Seventh and George streets, Philadelphia. 


OBERT CARTER, Theological, € lassica llane- 
R ous Bookseller, No. 58 
New York, has reeently published, and has for sale, the following 


circumstances which prevent great fires from | works 


viz. 
Holiday House, a series of Tales oung Catha- 
rine Sinclair, Authoress of 
Crook in the Lot, by Boston. 
Symington on the Aton ment, 2d edition. 
History of the Churches of New York. 
McCries Lectures on the Nouk of Esther. 
emoirs - Sinclair, by Lei hmond. 

Hill and Valley, by Miss 

rietian Father at Home, b 
Adam on the Millennia.’ 
Littl Heury and his 
McEwen on the Types 
Sy of Chriet, 

inister’s Fami pa Coun lergyman, 
Gospel Sommets, 
to 
n press, Christian Youth's Book, b . Brown 

Family at Heatherdale, by Cc 
Also tor sale a few copics of the Assembly's Digest. 


LLEN HART.—Just publi hed, and 
can Sunday Schoo! Uniun, Ellen arts, og 
vant Girl, 108 pages, 18mo. with frontispiece, Price 18 cents, 


Depositarics in Philadelphia, New York, &e. 


EMPERANCE TEA STORE A DFAM 

T No. 244 Market Street, above Seventh, 
phia. To the above establishment, the subscribers desire to dj- 
reet, the attention of their friends and customers, and strangers 
visiting the eity who wish to purchase their stock of gruceries, 
&e., fur family use, before returninghome. A visit tu the Siore 
is particularly requested, and an examination of the quality and 
variety of the Goods, which it is confidently believed are not 
surpassed by any in the ety, such as Choice Green and Black 
Teas of the latest — reg ypeery Loaf, Lump, and Brown Su- 
gars, and Boston double Loaf do. Boston Syrup, New York 

Sugar House, New Oricans, Trinidad, and Porto RRieo Molasses. 
Sperm Oil and Sperm Candles: also Kobeson’s polished and 
Judd’s patent »h.te and coloured do; Hams, Smoked 
Tongues, Dried Beef, Bologna Sausages, also prime Westphalia 
Hams ; Cheese—Herkimer VCo., Premium Dairy, Pine 

Sap Sago, Dutch Head, aud Parmasar; Fresh Itahan Mucearo- 
ni and ermicelli; Underwood's Pickles and Sauces; alsu Lon- 
dou Fish and Beef Steak Sauces ; Coffee—Old Government Java, 
Laguira, Strong Kio, and other kinds; East and West India 
Sweetmeats, Olives, we wt Sardines, Sweet Oil, Tunny Fish 

Anchovies ; Castile and Palm Soup; English Split Peas; Sha- 
ker’s Sweet Corn, &e. &e. All of which will be sould on the most 


reasonable terms, 
april 6, BALDWIN & COLTON, 


18mo., 
RINCETON ENGLISH AND CLASSICAL OL.— 
P The Rev. A, De Witt has taken a large and ieeteiaeee 
house in Prineeton, N. J. and intends to open an English and 
a on on Monday, theSth of May next. He will make 
every effort in his power to promote th i mora 
telleetual of his apie, 
light, 
quar- 


Terms.—For tuition, board, washing, mending 
stationery, not beddi 

further address the Principal, 

crences.—Rev. B. H. Rice, D. D. Rev. J arnahan, 
D. D. President of the Col of New Jerevy, Ine. A B. Ded, 
and Rev. J. W. Alexander, Professors in the College of New 
Jersey, Rev. Archibald Alexander, D. D. Rev. Samuel Miller 
Hodge, D. D. Professors in the Theo- 
at 
rinceton, New Jersey. 


HE LIFE OF WILLIAM WILBERFORCE.--H. - 
T KINS, 134 Chesnut street, Philadelphia, has just subheh- 
ed the Life of William Wilbeforee, by his sons, Kobert Issac 
Wilberfore-, A.M. and Samuel Wilberforee, A.M. abridged from 
the London edition, by Casper Morris, M.D., in 1 vel. I2mo, 

ir, au ecom pli 
» author mA plishments,” &e. 


EWBURGH FEMALE SEMINARY.—(On the H 
| River Orange Co, N.Y.) The present of 
tution, being about to retire from their charge, have made ar- 
rangeregnts to transfer it to Rev. A.C, Baldwin and lady, who will 
pao ne their duties as principals at the opening of the next 
io 
Mr. Prime and Mrs. Cummings would assure their friend 
the publie generally, that have entire in “he 
quahfications of their successors, and they most cordially com- 
to with the belief that it 
inue worthy of the li 
which it has so long d 


_ Most of the present Teachers are en to i 
institution will be essentially the iat inode rer 
regulation, system of instruction, &e. 

_ The semi-annual examimation at the elose of the present ses- 
sion, will take place on Monday and Tuesday, the 8th and 9th of 
April. The next session will commence on the first Monday 
in May. 


For particulars, terms, &c. see annual cata i 
be obtained, grate, at the office of the Prceby totam, pean 


N.S. PRIME 


march 23—6t M. M. CUMMINGS, { Principals, 


PRESBYTERIAN PREACHER, —Subseribers. or 
agents for this publication are earnest! uested to fur- 
ward what is due to the Editor, or to the care of Wm. Allinder 
No. 7 Fifth street, Pittsburgh. Some can at least send by the 
commissioners to the next General Assembly, at Philadelphia, 
where reeeipts will be given. Punetuality and honesty are re- 
uisite on the part of every former reeviver of the pu tions 
t ee printing may be paid. 
nly a few sets of the bound volumes remain, whic 
. C., at the office Presbyteri i 
Carter's Bookstore, New York. 


be PUBLISHERS who want an Agent stationed a 

ville, Ky., the subscriber would offer bis services, — 
References,— Kev. W. L. Breckinridge and Rev. 8. Scovel 

Louisville~and Kev, James Woods, New Albany, Ind. Com- 

munications (post paid) addr ssed co him at the Missionary 

Education Rooms, Louisville, Ky., will reéeive 


D. MeN AUGHTAN. 


UPERIOR STATIONARY.---English, French, and Ameri- 
can Stationary, a qu:.lity, will be constantly kept 
at No577 Chesnut street, late the store of Mr. Wilham Hyde, 
— — Offices, and Merchants, will be vonpled with 
articles suitable to their purposes---the qualities may 
BLANK BOOKS wil! be made to an tt in 


march 23—8t. 


books of the following ptions are kept made for im- 
mediate suppplies: 
Royal Led Receipt Books, intericaved 
Royal Journa with blotting paper, 
Royal Day Reeord 
Medium Led Deed 
Medium Journa Docket 
Mediom Day Lever Rooks, 

my rs Buoks 
Demy Day Books, »a va of small fancy 
Sales oo Blank Books, Albums, & 
Invoice_ Screw and Lever Copying 
Receipt Bouka, Presses. Copying Inks, Ke. 


HOGAN & THOMPSON, 
No. 77 Chestnut strect, Philadelphia. 
tale 
Establishment, No. 30 Korth Fourth street, Philedeiphia 


ALMS AND HYMNS—Approved by the General Assem 
of the Presbyterian Chuten, and for their 
fit, both large and small size, and in ine and plain binding 
may constantly be had of the subseriber, at the lowest prices” 
either by the thousand copies or a less namber, 


All orders from Bovksellers, Chure aud o:hers will 
heretofure, immmediately attended 
SOLOMON ALLEN, 
ew~—tf No. 117 Chestnut street, 


NFANT-3CHOOL BOOKS AND CARDS.—Mother’ 
I Teachers’ containing a or 
moral and religious instruction for very young large 

type-—37 cents, 
First Lessons on the Great Principles of Religion.—Presenting 
doctrines of and atonement, regenera- 
resurrection, &c., in in lan jada pted small 

ehildren—37 eens. 


and exhibiting !2 sorts, No, 1,3l cents. No. 2, 
ecnis. 


Picture Coun Card:.— A series of fi representing 
animate and objects, en beth sides 


| to the eye, 20 cents each, 

‘atural Histo ards, seven in number, illustrating natu 

cole. Between 30 ond 40 differe 
rawna cu t i 

pomtney ae nature, with lessone in large type, 20 
Lithographic prints of Animals.—A series of seven beau 

cogrevengs on stone, accurately drawn from the living 

a ae relative size of the animals, viz. the Bu 

Lion, Horse, Beaver, Dig. Eagle, Camel. Each a les- 

uses of the animals: with 
crenee to urea tical 18 


The Farming Cards.—Four large coloured mel ond 


senting the farmer ploughing, so » reaping. 
with explanatory each. 


Vegetables represented on Cards illustrating First 
coloured. 


a 
| 
7 | WAY OF SALVATION.~The Presbyterian Board of 
| Publication of Tracts and Sabbath School Books of the Gene- . 
i | ral Assembly, have just published, in cloth, 18ma-The Way of 
| | Salvation Explained, in a Conversation between a 
y Father and his Children, Pree 15 cents. For sale by 
| 
| | 
j 
} 
yas BOOKS,.— Published by L Whetham, 144 Ches- 
nut street, Philadelphia. Dick's ‘Theology, 2 vols. 
Leland’s View of the Deistical \\ riter’s, 8vo;, Massilon’s Ser- 
mons, 8vo; Christian Antiquities, abridged from Bingham, by p 
Rev. C. S. Henry, 8vo; Fisher’s Marrow of Modern Divinity, 2 
12mo ; Cole on God's Sovercignty, 12m0; The Preacher; con- 
, taining upwards of Four Hundred Skeletons of Sermons, 2 vols. ; 
8vo; Life and Correspondence of Mrs, Hawkes, 18mo; Calvin * 
on Romans, 12mo; Life of Calvin, by Beza, 12mo; The Bible 
| | Baptist, by T. P. Hunt; Evangelical Music, Round and Patent 
| Notes. Also the compen valuable School Books, to which the 
| | attention of Teachers and others are inviwd. An Inteoduction | 
a | to the Knowledge of Greek Grammar, by Samuel B. Wylie, 
4% D. D. Vice Provost and Professor of Ancient Languages in the ’ 
qi University of Pennaylvania; Elements of Geometry, by Euge- 
nius Nulty, \2mo; Bridge's Algebra, 12mo; Peale’s 
3 | a Manual of Drawing and Writing, for the use of Sehoo and 
r | Families, by R. Peale, Esq. 12mo; Smirt's Translation of Ho- q 
| 
| 
| 
Af 
| 
| | 
| 
4 mere ng publications suic- 
q | able for infant and children’s schools. 
z | Published by the Am. 8, S. Union, and fur sale at their De. 
| positoried, mareh 16 


